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HOW CANADA SOLVES THE PROBLEM WE SHIRK. 
By Hon. T. W. ANGLIN. 


~. =iF those who are opposed to the establishment of 

a system of denominational schools in the United 

States, because they believe that the inevitable 

tendency of such a system is to lower the stan- 

dard of education, and to intensify those racial 

and sectarian animosities which prevent that blending of the 

various peoples composing the nation that is so generally de- 

sired, probably few are aware that such a system has been in 

successful operation for many years in. the two most populous 
provinces of Canada—Quebec and Ontario. 


A MODERN ALEMANNI. 


In Ontario, as in several of the United States, the popula- 
tion comprises many nationalities: descendants of the French 
who, after the conquest, remained in what was then the ex- 
treme west of the province; French who have since immigrated 
from Quebec; descendants of the Royalists who left the United 
States after the war of the Revolution, and of Pennsylvania 
Germans and others who soon after were induced to avail them- 
selves of the advantages which a territory so fertile and pos- 
sessed of such magnificent forests offered to industrious, intelli- 
gent settlers; immigrants from England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Germany, and Scandinavia, and the descendants of such immi- 
grants. And, as in many of the States, the Catholics—French, 
Irish, Scotch, and German—form less than a fifth of the whole 
population. 
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EFFECTS OF UNION WITH QUEBEC. 


To its legislative union with Quebec, in which the French 
Catholics were at least six times as numerous as the Protestants 
of all nationalities, Ontario owes its Separate School system. 
For some years after the province was created, by what is 
known as the Constitutional Act, no attempt was made to es. 
tablish a public-school system. In 1807 a public school, after. 
wards called a grammar school, was established in each of the 
great political districts into which the province was then divided. 
In 1816 an act to promote the establishment of common 
schools was passed, and an annual appropriation of twenty-four 
thousand dollars, a large sum in those days, was made in aid of 
such schools. It was provided that when the inhabitants of any 
town, township, or place elected trustees, provided a school- 
house, engaged a teacher, and made other arrangements neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a school, they would become en- 
titled to a share of this appropriation. The attendance at the 
school must be at least twenty. The mode of apportioning the 
grant and supervising the schools so established was also pro- 
vided. The law which left such freedom of action to the sup- 


porters of the schools continued in operation, with some modi- 
fications, until the legislative union of the two provinces. The 
legislative appropriation was not always so large. 


SOME MIXED SCHOOLS. 


In Lower Canada—now the Province of Quebec—the schools 
of the majority were always Catholic, and the schools of the 
minority were Protestant for many years before the union. It 
would seem that there were in that province a few schools which 
were attended by Catholics and Protestants, and were known 
as mixed schools. 


PROTESTANTS DEMAND SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


In the first session of the united legislature, held in 1841, an 
act framed for the purpose of establishing one school system all 
over Canada was passed. It provided that a common-school 
fund should be established, made up of the interest on the pro- 
ceeds of public lands to be appropriated for the purpose, and 
of a legislative grant sufficient to make the annual income two 
hundred thousand dollars. This was to be apportioned in the 
manner prescribed amongst the schools of every township in 
Upper Canada and every parish in Lower Canada. All the 
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schools were to be under the management of one superinten- 
dent. The Protestant minority of Lower Canada would not con- 
sent to be placed in a position less favorable than that which 
they had occupied before the union, and to satisfy them liberal 
provision was made for the establishment of Separate Schools. 
It was necessary to make this general in an act the avowed 
principle of which was uniformity, and thus the Separate School 
system was established in the upper province. 


THE MODE OF ADMINISTRATION. 


The importance of the change thus wrought was probably 
not perceived at first. Only one Separate School was estab- 
lished in Upper Canada in 1841, and the total number in 1850 
was only twenty-one. It was also provided that “Brothers of 
the Christian Doctrine” should be exempt from the examina- 
tion which others seeking employment as teachers must pass. 
A board of examiners was to be appointed by the governor in 
council for each county, city, or town. The duties of this board 
were to examine teachers, recommended by the municipal cor- 
poration, as to their competency and character, and to regulate 
the course of study to be pursued, and the books to be used in 
the schools. In a city or town this board was to consist of 
fourteen members, one-half of whom should be Catholics; and 
to be divided into two departments, one composed exclusively 
of Catholics, to have charge of the Catholic schools, and the 
other composed of Protestants, to manage the Protestant schools. 
Such schools as were attended by Protestant and Catholic pu- 
pils indiscriminately were to be under the control of the whole 
board, of which the mayor was to be ez-officto chairman. 


FAILURE OF THE “CONSCIENCE CLAUSE” PLAN. 


The attempt to create a system suitable to the two sections 
soon proved a failure. In 1843 an act was passed to apportion 
the annual school-fund between the provinces according to 
population. Until a census was taken Lower Canada was to get 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars, and Upper Canada 
eighty thousand dollars a year. Another act repealed several 
sections of the act of 1841, in so far as they affected Upper Cana- 
da, and made other provisions which greatly changed the sys- 
tem in that province. The sections authorizing the establishment 
of Separate Schools in that province were not altogether elimi- 
nated, but they were so changed as greatly to impair the legal 
rights of the minority. Under this law a Separate School, 
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Catholic or Protestant, could be established only when “the 
teacher was of a different religious faith”; and the application 
for such school must be signed by not less than ten heads of 
families who were freeholders or householders and residents of 
the school section. A conscience clause was introduced, which 
provided that “no child should be required to read or study 
from any religious book, or to join in any exercise of religion 
or devotion, objected to by his parents or guardian.” The ob- 
ject of this was to make the common schools less objectionable, 
at least in seeming, but it was found to afford little protection 
to Catholics. 


RIGHTS OF MINORITIES CONCEDED. 


An act passed in 1846 gave more perfect form to the system 
of Lower Canada, which had thereafter its own superintendent 
and board of education. This act confirmed and enlarged the 
legal rights of the Protestant minority. During the struggles of 
after years the Catholics of Upper Canada never asked more 
than that “the law which regulated Separate Schools on behalf 
of Protestants in Lower Canada should be extended to the 
Catholics of Upper Canada.” 


THE SYSTEM OVERTURNED. 


Dr. Ryerson, a Methodist minister, was appointed superin- 
tendent of education in Upper Canada, and was sent abroad to 
ascertain whether in the systems of other countries there was 
anything to be found that could be introduced into the Ontario 
system with profit. He strongly disapproved of the Separate 
School system, and was disposed to insist on having the Bible 
read and religious instruction given in the common schools, a 
conscience clause, he contended, affording to the minority at- 
tending such schools all the protection to which they were en- 
titled. A bill framed by him and passed in 1846 changed the 
whole Upper Canada system materially. A board of education, 
composed of the superintendent and six others appointed by 
the governor in council, was empowered to recommend or disap- 
prove of books to be used in the schools, and no portion of the 
government grant was to be given to any school in which a 
book disapproved of by the board was used. The Catholic 
bishop of Toronto was offered a seat on the board; this he 
accepted in the hope that, despite the changes made and the 
hostility of the superintendent, substantial justice could be 
obtained. 
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RIGHTS OF PARENTS RECOGNIZED. 


In 1850 the law was so amended as to provide that no for- 
eign books in the English branches of education should be used 
without express permission of what was then called the Council 
of Public Instruction, and to the conscience clause was added 
“provided always that within this limitation pupils shall be al- 
lowed to receive such religious instruction as their parents or 
guardians shall desire, according to the general regulations which 
shall be provided according to law.” It was also provided that 
an application for the establishment of a Separate School must 
be signed by twelve heads of families. 


CONFUSION. 


It would occupy too much space to state at any length all 
that was done on one side to render the maintenance of Separ- 
ate Schools impossible, and on the other to obtain justice. In 
many districts twelve Catholic freeholders or householders could 
not be found to sign an application, and Catholics living in ad- 
joining sections could not unite with their neighbors for this 
purpose. The law required that the application must be ad- 
dressed to the reeve of the municipality, or to the chairman of 
the common-school board, and these were often bitter oppo- 
nents of the Separate School system and found means to baffle 
the applicants, so far at least as to delay the establishment of 
the school. It was found also that the law did not provide for 
more than one Separate School in one city or town, and that 
Catholics were liable to taxation for the erection of common- 
school buildings and the establishment of common-school libra- 
ries. A change in the mode of raising money for their sup- 
port seemed for a time to threaten the destruction of nearly 
all Separate Schools. The act of 1841 provided that each 
municipal district should raise by assessment an amount at least 
equal to the amount apportioned to it from the legislative grant, 
and the supporters of Separate Schools were entitled to receive 
from the district treasurer their due proportion, according to 
their numbers, “of the moneys appropriated by law and raised 
by assessment for the support of the schools in the district in 
which they resided.”” This was changed, and the trustees of the 
Separate School were authorized and required to raise what was 
necessary in addition to their share of the legislative grant by 
a rate which they assessed on the supporters of the school or 
by subscription. The amount thus obtainable was less than 
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what they received from the district treasurer under the law of 
1841, not only because the supporters of Separate Schools were 
generally people of small means, but also because many of them 
when a second tax-bill was presented to them imagined that 
they had to pay more than those who sent their children to 
the common schools. 


CATHOLICS AGITATE FOR JUSTICE. 


Catholics were forced to organize and agitate if they would 
obtain justice; and because they agitated a few of the more 
glaring wrongs were redressed. But their agitation served also 
to excite an anti-Catholic spirit, and the abolition of Separate 
Schools was fiercely demanded by a party which rapidly became 
powerful. Promises were made to the Catholics at a general 
election, and great expectations were entertained by them when 
it was found that the members of the government who made 
those promises had a majority in the newly elected legislature : 
but the bill introduced in the session of 1855 in fulfilment of 
these promises was so mangled in committee that Bishop de 
Charbonnel felt it to be his duty to resign his seat in the coun- 
cil of public instruction, giving as his reason that the govern- 
ment had preferred the advice of Dr. Ryerson to that of the 
Catholics and their bishops in a matter of such vital interest to 
them. The agitation continued, and in 1860 Mr. Scott, a Cath- 
olic member of the legislature, introduced a bill to remedy 
some of the evils which were found so intolerable. This mea- 
sure was bitterly opposed and was defeated. In 1861 it was 
again introduced, and although it passed the second reading by 
a large majority it did not become law. A change of govern- 
ment having taken place, Mr. Scott in 1863 introduced his bill, 
somewhat modified at the instance of Dr. Ryerson. The 
Liberal government, led by Mr. Sanfield Macdonald, declared in 
favor of the bill, and it passed. 


MODERATION OF THE CATHOLIC DEMANDS. 


It is surprising now to see what were the provisions of a 
measure which encountered such fierce and prolonged opposi- 
tion. Mr. Scott only asked that the supporters of the Sepa- 
rate Schools be not required to notify the clerk of the munici- 
pality more than once; that not more than five heads of fami- 
lies be required to sign an application for a Separate School ; 
that all Catholics within the radius of three miles from the 
school-house may unite in supporting a Separate School, and 
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that Separate Schools should receive a due share of all legisla- 
tive appropriations made for elementary education. The Catho- 
lics were not satisfied with so meagre a measure, but they were 
willing to try how the law so amended would work. The 
agitation subsided, and at the next general election little was 
heard of the school question. 






MINORITY RIGHTS. 





FEDERATION AND 


When the population of Upper Canada became larger than 
that of the lower province a demand for representation accord- 
ing to population was raised, and this became so strong that it 
must be satisfied. The means proposed was the substitution of 
a federal for a legislative union. The other provinces of Brit- 
ish North America were invited to become members of the 
proposed confederacy. When the delegates assembled at 
Quebec to consider the proposal it was found that to satisfy 
Upper Canada a very large measure of provincial self-govern- 
ment must be given to it, including the power to make the 
laws respecting education; that Lower Canada would not be 
content with less, and that an agreement would be impossible 
if some means of safeguarding the rights of the minorities 
in relation to education were not provided. The minority of 
Lower Canada, although they never had had cause to complain of 
the treatment they received from the majority, were most ear- 
nest in demanding such protection. They were unwilling to 
become dependent upon the sense of justice and the good will 
of the legislature of a province in which the Catholic majority 
was so large. Sir A. T. Galt, who was regarded as the repre- 
sentative of that minority, insisted, it is said, that the rights in 
this respect which they then enjoyed must be made absolutely 
secure. Any security given for the rights of the Protestant 
minority in one province could not be refused for the smaller 
rights enjoyed by the Catholic minority in the other. The re- 
sult of the deliberations on this subject is the ninety-third sec- 
tion of the British North America Act, which is the constitu- 
tion of the Dominion (p. 93). “In and for each province the 
legislature may exclusively make laws in relation to education, 
subject and according to the following provisions : 

“1, Nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect any right 
or privilege with respect to denominational schools, which any 
class of persons have by law in the province at the union. 

“2, All the powers, privileges, and duties at the union by 
law conferred and imposed in Upper Canada on the Separate 
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School and school trustees of the queen’s Roman Catholic 
subjects shall be and the same are hereby extended to the dis. 
sentient schools of the queen’s Protestant and Roman Catholic 
subjects in Quebec. 

“2, When in any province a system of separate or dissentient 
schools exists by law at the union, or is thereafter established 
by the legislature of the province, an appeal shall lie to the 
governor-general in council from any act or decision of any 
provincial authority affecting any right or privilege of the Pro. 
testant or Roman Catholic minority of the Resmmenrs subjects in 
relation to education. 

“4. In case any such provincial law as from time to time 
seems to the governor-general in council requisite for the due 
execution of the provisions of this section is not made, or in 
case any decision of the governor-general in council on any 
appeal under this section is not duly executed by the proper 
provincial authority in that behalf, then and in every such case, 
and as far only as the circumstances of each case require, the 
parliament of Canada may make remedial laws for the due 
execution of the provisions of this section and of any decision 
of the governor-general in council under this section.” 

The first subsection is the most important, as it renders 
void and of no effect any act of a provincial legislature that 
may prejudicially affect any right or privilege with respect to 
denominational schools which any person had by law at the 
union. The value of the other subsections the Supreme Court 
of Canada has recently been asked to determine. Changes that 
enlarge or do not impair the rights of the minorities may, how- 
ever, be made. In 1877 the Ontario legislature, all parties con- 
curring, made amendments in the mode of electing Separate 
School trustees, the powers of the board of trustees, the mode 
of assessing and collecting Separate School rates, and the crea- 
tion of Model Schools which a few years before would have 
provoked the most violent resistance. In 1886 other amend- 
ments were made which have not been found to be of much 
practical value. In 1890, yielding to a clamor raised for party 
purposes, the government passed a bill declaring that the law 
required that any person desiring to become a supporter of a 
Separate School must give a written notice to that effect to the 
clerk of the municipality; and directing assessors to ascertain, 
from a list to be prepared by the clerk, whom they should rate 
as supporters of such schools. 
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HOW THE LAW NOW STANDS. 


The laws relating to Separate Schools have been codified. 
As the law now stands the provisions in regard to Roman 
Catholic schools are, that 

“ Any number of persons not less than five, being heads of 
families and householders or freeholders resident within any 
school section of any township, incorporated village, or town, 
or within any ward of any city or town, and being Roman 
Catholic, may convene a public meeting of persons desiring to 
establish a Separate School for Roman Catholics in such school 
section or ward for the election of trustees for the management 
of the same.” 

A majority of the Catholic resident householders present may 
elect three trustees. When notice in writing that such meeting 
has been held and such trustees have been elected has been 
served upon the reeve, or head of the municipality, or upon 
the chairman of the board of public-school trustees, and copies 
of such notice, endorsed by such head of municipality or chair- 
man, has been given to each of the trustees so elected, these 
trustees become a body corporate, clothed with all the powers 
for establishing, maintaining, and regulating such Separate 
School provided by the law. After a school has been estab- 
lished an annual election of trustees is held under the control 
and management of the board of Separate School trustees, at 
which only the supporters of the Separate Schools whose names 
appear on a list or on lists furnished by the clerk of the muni- 
cipality are permitted to vote. The trustees hold office for two 
years, one-half retiring at the end of every year, but being 
eligible for re-election. 

In cities, towns, and incorporated villages divided into wards 
two trustees are elected for every ward; and in incorporated 
villages, not so divided, six trustees are elected. In rural dis- 
tricts three trustees are elected who hold office for three years, 
one retiring each year. The mode of holding the annual elec- 
tion meeting, of holding the poll when there is more than one 
candidate for a seat, and of settling disputed elections is pre- 
scribed. When a vacancy occurs an election is ordered by the 
board of trustees. All the trustees for each city, town, or vil- 
lage form a board which is a body corporate, and at the first 
meeting in each year elect one of themselves chairman, who 
acts in that capacity until after the next annual election. Sub- 
sequent meetings are held at such times and places as are ap- 
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pointed by resolution of the board. A majority of the mem- 
bers of the board constitute a quorum. The board, when or. 
ganized, appoints a secretary and treasurer. Both these officers 
are usually combined in one person. 

The board of trustees are empowered and required ‘to pro. 
vide adequate accommodation, according to the regulations of 
the Education Department, for all the children of Separate School 
supporters, between the ages of five and twenty-one, resident in 
the ward, village, or town as the case may be.” 

To purchase or rent school sites and premises; to build, re- 
pair, furnish, and keep in order the school-houses and their ap. 
pendages, and “to procure registers, suitable maps, apparatus 
and prize books, and, if they deem it expedient, school-libraries. 

“To determine the number, kind, grade, and description of 
schools (such as male or female infant, central or ward schools) 
to be established and maintained; the teachers to be employed, 
the terms on which they are to be employed, the amount of 
their remuneration, and the duties which they are to perform. 

“To prepare from time to time, and lay before the munici- 
pal council of the city, town, or village, on or before the first 
day of August, an estimate of the sums which they think re- 
quisite for all necessary expenses of the schools under their 
charge. 

“To prepare and transmit annually, before the fifteenth day 
of January, to the minister of education, in the form prescribed 
by him, a report signed by the chairman, containing all the in- 
formation required by the regulations of the Education De- 
partment.” 

Power is given to the board “to borrow money for school 
purposes, and to make valid mortgages and other instruments 
for the security and payment of such borrowed money, or of 
any moneys payable or to be paid for school-sites, school-build- 
ings, or additions thereunto, or the repairs thereof upon the 
school-houses or other property held by the board, or upon the 
Separate School rates.” 

All payments are made by the treasurer on order of the 
board. 

It will be seen that the powers thus conferred upon the 
board of trustees are very important. They are authorized 
to provide all necessary school-buildings and apparatus, to de- 
termine of what kind and grade each school shall be, what shall 
be the course of studies in each, and what text-books shall be 
used, and to make all necessary regulations for their manage- 
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ment; to engage teachers and determine what their remunera- 
tion shall be, and to raise the money for all these purposes by 
rates levied upon the supporters of Separate Schools, or by 
loan on mortgage when money is required to pay for school- 
sites or school-buildings. However, because a large proportion 
of the supporters of Separate Schools are people of small means, 
it is found difficult in many cases to raise money enough to es- 
tablish and maintain the schools in as efficient condition as 
could be desired. Indeed, it would be impossible in many cases 
were it not that the members of religious teaching communities 
ask in remuneration of their services only what will procure the 
bare necessaries of life. If it is the right and the duty of the 
state to provide for the education of the whole people it should 
provide for all alike, doing as much for the child of the day- 
laborer as for the child of the millionaire. That principle was 
recognized in Canada by the law of 1841, but it was abandoned 
when the cry was raised that Protestant money must not be 
spent in teaching papist doctrines. 

The law provides that ‘“‘the teachers of any Separate School 
under this act shall be subject to the same examination and 
receive their certificates of qualification in the same manner as 
public schools generally; but the persons qualified by law as 
teachers either in the province of Ontario, or at the time of 
the passing of the B. N. A. Act in the province of Quebec, 
shall be considered qualified teachers for the purpose of this 
act.” This is held to exempt the members of religious teach- 
ing communities from the requirements of undergoing examina- 
tions and receiving certificates. Such exemption has often been 
vehemently denounced as a favor to Catholics, and therefore an 
injustice to Protestants. Indeed, it is frequently asserted, even 
to this day, that the exemption was sought in order that the 
ignorance or incapacity of the religious may not be exposed. 
But those who care to inquire may easily ascertain that the re- 
ligious hold high place amongst the very best teachers of the 
whole province. 

One of the latest amendments of the law provides that “the 
Education Department may authorize a Separate School in any 
county to be constituted a Model School for the training of 
teachers for Separate Schools, subject to the regulations of 
the department.” The persons trained in such schools must 
undergo the same examinations as those seeking certificates to 
qualify them as teachers in the common schools; but where 
such Model School exists the lieutenant-governor in council may, 
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on recommendation of the minister of education, appoint one 
additional member of the “ Board of Examiners of the County,” 
who presumably would be a Catholic. 

The duties of teachers prescribed by the act do not differ 
materially from the prescribed duties of teachers of common 
schools. 

The mode of assessing and collecting the school-rate is de- 
fined in several sections. 

Only the property and income of those who are duly regis. 
tered as supporters of Separate Schools may be taxed for the 
support of such schools. The school-taxes on property occu- 
pied by Catholics as tenants, although owned by Protestants, 
belong to the Separate School fund. For many years those 
who desired that their school-taxes should go to the support 
of Separate Schools were required to give notice in writing to 
that effect annually to the clerk of the municipality, and even 
this did not relieve him from liability to taxation for public- 
school buildings and libraries. In course of time the law was 
amended so as to make one notice sufficient, and to relieve the 
person giving it from bearing a share of any common-school 
expenditure. When it became the duty of the municipal offi- 
cials to assess and levy Separate School rates, they entered on 
their rolls as supporters of Separate Schools all who were known 
to be Catholics. This, it was said, led to a neglect of the pro- 
vision requiring that in each case a written notice be given to 
the clerk of the municipality, and it was denounced as a favor 
to Catholics, whom it seemed to place on a level with Protes- 
tants. 


PROTESTANTS ANXIOUS FOR CATHOLIC RIGHTS. 


It was asserted that the priests were thus enabled to coerce 
many Catholics who would prefer to support common schools, ’ 
and it was demanded, in the name of Protestantism and of 
“equal rights,” that Catholics be driven back to the position 
of dissenters and that the power of the priests be curbed. Those 
assertions were manifestly very absurd; but the provincial gov- 
ernment bowed before the storm raised by their political op- 
ponents, who hoped to carry the elections then approaching by 
exciting the intolerance and fanaticism of the majority. An 
act was passed declaring that the law, as it stood, required that 
no one should be rated as a Separate School supporter until 
he had given written notice of his desire to the clerk of the 
municipality, and directing assessors to so rate only those whose 
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names they found on the indexed list which the clerk was di- 
rected to prepare. 

The law, as it stands now, provides that any company may 
require that a part of the taxes levied on its real and personal 
property for school purposes, proportionate to the number of 
the shares of its stock held by Roman Catholics, should go to 
the support of the Separate Schools; but this is inoperative in 
many cases. 


MODE OF DEALING WITH THE SEPARATE TAX. 


The Separate School board had for some years to levy, assess, 
and collect the Separate School taxes. The law does not ex- 
pressly deprive them of this power now; but it provides that 
“It shall be the duty of every municipal council, if so requested 
by the trustees of any Separate School, at the proper time to 
cause, through their collectors and other municipal officers, to be 
levied all sums of money for rates or taxes legally imposed in 
respect of Separate Schools by competent lawful authority in 
that behalf.” Other sections direct how such taxes are to be 
assessed and collected, and in this way Separate School rates 
are assessed and collected everywhere. The law directs that 
the amount collected, less the costs, be paid over to the school 
trustees, and that the municipality advance whatever part of 
the taxes on real estate remains uncollected at the end of the 
year. The board, estimating what is required for school pur- 
poses during the ensuing year, determine what the rate of 
taxation shall be; but it has been found impolitic to make the 
rate higher than the rate fixed for common-school purposes. 
Any Separate School board and the council of the munici- 
pality may, in order to avoid the trouble and expense of sepa- 
rate assessments and account-keeping, agree that for a term of 
years one school-tax shall be levied, and that from the proceeds 
of this a fixed proportion shall be paid to the Separate School 
board. 
SOME UNSATISFACTORY RESULTS. 


The system does not work quite satisfactorily. Many of 
those who would prefer to support Separate Schools neglect to 
give the written notice required. In cities some assessors are 
full of strong anti-Catholic prejudices, some are careless and 
take no pains to ascertain what property belongs to Separate 
School supporters. Appeal may be made to the Court of Re- 
vision; but although efforts are made to correct the errors of 
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the assessment, which are nearly all on one side, many escape 
notice, and the income of the Separate School Boards, which 
even if full justice were done would be all too narrow, are 
materially lessened. 

The board appoints an auditor. 


THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 


The duties of boards of rural schools are, mutatis mutandis, 
the same as those of the trustees of urban schools. Each 
board elects one of its members as chairman. The same per- 
son must be secretary and treasurer. All business must be done 
at meetings regularly convened. The trustees may “borrow 
on their promissory notes, under seal of the corporation, at 
interest not exceeding eight per cent. per annum, money to pay 
the salaries of teachers until the taxes imposed therefor shall 
have been collected.” Besides submitting their accounts and 
vouchers to the auditor, they are required to prepare and sub- 
mit to the annual meeting of the supporters of the school a re- 
port containing a summary of their proceedings during the year, 
and a full and detailed account of all receipts and expenditures 
of school money during the year, signed by the trustees and 
the auditor. 

THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION. 


By an act passed in 1876 a minister of education, who must 
be a member of the provincial government and a member of 
the legislature, and be directly responsible to the legislature for 
all his acts and omissions, was placed at the head of the De- 
partment of Education. Except with regard to text-books and 
to religious instruction and devotional exercises, he has authority 
to make regulations for the Separate as for the Common 
Schools; to cause inspection to be made and returns to be 
furnished to his department ; the supervision and control of the 
State being as full and complete as could reasonably be re- 
quired. The minister apportions the annual legislative grant to 
Public and Separate Schools according to the number of pupils 
attending each school. Two inspectors (both Catholics), ap- 
pointed by the minister, visit all Separate Schools periodically 
and report to the department. The minister of education, all 
judges, members of the legislature, the heads of the municipal 
bodies in their respective localities, the inspector of public 
schools, and the clergymen of the Roman Catholic Church are 
ex-officio visitors of Separate Schools. 
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THE ANIMUS OF THE COMMON-SCHOOLS’ ADVOCATES. 


Such, in outline, is the Separate School system of Ontario, 
as it has been in operation since 1863, when for the first time 
the system introduced in 1841 and mutilated in 1843 and 1846 
was made fairly workable. All the trouble and difficulties of 
the intervening period were caused by the systematic attempts, 
sometimes crafty and covert, sometimes open and direct, to 
force the Catholic children of the province into the common 
schools; and by the fierce anti-Catholic agitation which the 
writings of the superintendent, Dr. Ryerson, and the malignant 
ranting of several newspapers did much to excite and inflame. 
The objections made to the existence of Separate Schools, the 
reasons given by those who would abolish them, were almost 
precisely the same that are now used in the United States. It 
was alleged that the Canadian people could never become 
homogeneous unless all children attended the common schools, 
and opportunity was thus given for the creation in youth of 
those kind and friendly feelings whose influence must be so 
beneficent in after life. Separate Schools, it was said, would 
strengthen and intensify the animosities of race and creed 
which set neighbor against neighbor and caused so much ill-will, 
contention, and strife. A Separate School system, it was as- 
serted, must lower the standard of education, because if Catho- 
lics were allowed to establish such schools the several Protes- 
tant denominations would claim the same right, and several 
weak, inefficient schools, with incompetent teachers, would be 
established where one or two really good schools would supply 
the wants of the district and afford a good secular education to 
all. In many districts, even though the division were only of 
Catholic from Protestant, neither alone would be able to sup- 
port a good school. Catholics themselves must suffer most. 
They were comparatively few in number, and were generally 
of small means. In many cases they could not put up proper 
school-houses or pay competent teachers, and their schools 
must therefore be inferior. Indeed, it was alleged that they 
actually were inferior, and many went so far as to assert that 
members of a religious community must be incompetent teach- 
ers, and that in schools in which time was given to religious in- 
struction and to prayer the pupils could not have a fair oppor- 
tunity of acquiring as much knowledge as they should possess. 
The state, it was contended, should discountenance, if not sup- 
press, a system that would doom so large a portion of its people 
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to a condition of intellectual poverty which would prevent the 
full development of their faculties and render them less useful 
to themselves, to others, and to their country. But the asser. 
tion which had most weight was, that the Catholic laity did not 
wish for Separate Schools; that these schools were forced upon 
them by their clergy, whose commands they dared not disobey; 
and that it was the duty of all good liberty-loving Protestants 
to rescue those priest-ridden people from the thraldom which 
themselves had not the moral strength to shake off. 


FALSIFICATION OF EVIL PREDICTIONS. 


Time has shown how groundless, indeed how absurd, these ob. 
jections and assertions were. The settlement of the school ques- 
tion in favor of Separate Schools, instead of creating strife and 
disorder, allayed ill-will, and was followed by a general feeling 
of peace and harmony such as had not been known in Ontario 
for many years. This is acknowledged now by some of those 
who most bitterly opposed the system. No Protestant denomi- 
nation has demanded Separate Schools for itself. Even in dis. 
trict schools in which Catholics are few in number and excep- 
tionally poor, the Catholic Separate Schools are not essentially 
inferior to the common schools in similar districts. And there 
is abundant evidence to prove that the teachers belonging to 
the religious communities take rank with the very best teachers 
of the common schools, and impart to their pupils an education 
at least as extensive, sound, and valuable. Pupils of the De La 
Salle Institute, of Toronto, whenever they attend the examina- 
tions of the Collegiate Institution, take high positions. A few 
years ago, at one of the examinations, the greatest possible 
number of marks attainable being, as the examiners supposed, 
one hundred, one pupil of the De La Salles obtained one hun- 
dred and four marks and another one hundred and three. The 
institute and several other Catholic schools sent specimens of 
their school-work to the Ontario section of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, and these certainly were not inferior to the specimens 
sent from the common schools. The calumny which, because 
it was incessantly repeated, some Catholics were inclined to 
credit, was there completely and, let us hope, finally refuted. 
Catholics have shown, thanks chiefly to the religious teachers, 
who accept for their services salaries scarcely sufficient to pro- 
cure coarse food and scanty raiment, that they can do as much 
work, and at least as good work, with their small means as those 
who manage the common schools can do with their ample revenues. 
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A RIDICULOUS SHIBBOLETH. 


To say that it is necessary to the welfare of a country that 
it should have but one school system, and that in all its 
schools the same religion or no religion should be taught, is 
tantamount to saying that a country should have but one 
church or no church at all. 

Without the earnest, constant efforts of the Catholic laity 
Catholic Separate Schools, instead of increasing, as they have 
done, in number and efficiency, must have languished and 
withered under the blighting influence of adverse legislation and 
of a superintendence directed to their destruction. Taking all 
the circumstances into account their growth has been marvel- 
lous. In 1841 there was but one Separate School in Ontario; 
in 1850, there were 21; in 1860, there were 115 schools, 162 
teachers, and 14,708 pupils; in 1870, there were 163 schools, 
236 teachers, and 20,652 pupils; in 1880, the schools numbered 
196, the teachers 344, and the pupils 25,311. In 1891, the last 
year for which the official returns have been published, the num- 
ber of schools was 289, the number of teachers 639, and the 
number of pupils 36,168, of whom 34,675 were taught arithmetic; 
34,184 writing; 26,546 geography; 21,781 grammar, and 31,798 
drawing. And 13,351 studied what the minister of education 
describes as temperance and hygiene. The total amount re- 
ceived by the boards managing those schools was $320,386, and 
the total expenditure $278,687. 

Some Catholic children still attend the public schools, as 
they are now called, in districts in which Catholics could not 
support Separate Schools without great difficulty. This is made 
less objectionable than it formerly was by the regulations which 
now enforce a strict and honest observance of the conscience 
clause. The facility with which a Separate School may now be 
established also affords much protection to the minority even in 
sparsely settled districts. In several school districts the inhabi- 
tants are all or nearly all Catholics, and in these the establish- 
ment of Separate Schools is scarcely necessary, unless for the 
purpose of securing teachers of some religious community—as 
the Catholics can elect Catholic trustees who can employ duly 
qualified Catholic teachers—and one of the provisions of the 
public-school act is that: 

‘Pupils shall be allowed to receive such religious instruction 
as their parents or guardians desire, according to any general 
regulations provided for the organization, government, and dis- 
VOL, LVIII.—42 
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cipline of public schools.” The regulations are framed with 
the honest intention of protecting the rights of minorities, but 
they afford opportunity of imparting religious instruction. Cath. 
olics find, however, that Separate Schools are to be preferred 
because of the perfect freedom for religious instruction and 
training which is afforded in them, and the number of these 
schools increases constantly. 


HOPES OF THE MISCHIEF*-MAKERS. 


The peace which prevailed after 1863, and which the Cana. 
dian constitution seemed to place on a permanent basis, was dis- 
turbed a few years ago by a number of politicians who, hav- 
ing failed to gain power in Ontario by other means, imagined 
that an appeal to the ignorance which prevails so widely, de- 
spite all that the much-lauded public-school system has done 
for public enlightenment, and to the intolerance and fanaticism 
which they believed were smouldering in many parts of the pro- 
vince, would increase their political strength sufficiently. They 
have succeeded in exciting much ill-feeling and making some 
noisy demonstrations, but so far they have not increased their 
strength in the legislature. Before the last general election 
they established what seemed to be a formidable organization, 
whose shibboleth was “Equal Rights,” the abolition of Sepa- 
rate Schools, strange to say, being the right on which they es- 
pecially insisted. Another provincial general election is now at 
hand, and they hope that the new anti-Catholic organization, 
which in the United States calls itself the A. P. A., and in 
Canada the P. P. A., will give them the strength they require. 
The chief demand of both wings of the faction is the abolition 
of Separate Schools. They do not any longer attempt to ar. 
gue that Separate Schools are inferior to the public schools, or 
that the intellectual equipment of the ¢/dves of these schools is 
not as ample or as serviceable as that of the pupils of the com- 
mon schools, or that Separate Schools promote dissension and 
strife. They merely assert that Canada must be thoroughly 
British, and that to become thoroughly British it must only 
have “one language and one school.” Their leaders pretend 
that means can be found to get rid of the guarantee of the 
rights of the minority which the B. N. A. Act provides, or of 
rendering it worthless. What the strength of the P. P. A. is 
can only be conjectured, so silent has been its progress hitherto, 
so secret all its proceedings. Probably its power for evil is 
overrated, and this latest effort to enthrone fanaticism, intoler- 
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ance, and hypocrisy will also fail. Were the constitutional pro- 

ision by which the rights of the minorities in Ontario and 

Quebec are secured removed from the foundation of the Domi- 
1 the superstructure must soon fall to pieces. But no in- 
igent man in Canada can seriously imagine that its removal 
ither probable or possible, or that it would cease to be of 

alue if the fiercest enemies of Separate Schools succeeded in 
ir efforts to become the government of Ontario. 


TENDERNESS FOR PROTESTANT MINORITIES. 


The Protestant minority in Lower Canada have, at all times, 
been treated with justice, not to say liberality. No attempt 
has ever been made to force them to send their children to 
schools of which they did not approve. No obstacle has ever 
been placed in the way of their establishing such schools as 
they preferred. Since confederation they have found the legis- 
lature of Quebec as willing to do them justice as the legisla- 
ture of United Canada always was. And to-day the position 
of the Protestant minority in Quebec in all that relates to 
their schools is much better than the position of the Catholic 
minority in Ontario. - 
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‘* BrsHoPp HAID ENTERED INTO ALL THE PLANS.” 


THE SACRED HEART IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
By DOROTHY GRESHAM. 
ZS 


“ E speak of the promises of the Sacred Heart, we 
pray with apparent faith, and yet we are so 
astonished when we are heard. 

Last May, by the merest accident, I found 
myself in one of the wildest and most beauti- 
ful mountain villages of the Blue Ridge. I came for a day, 
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and left—well, you shall hear. Week followed week, and still 
I lingered; the mountain world, the negroes, the Southern life 
and scenes were delightfully new, and I learned to love them. 

Sunday was the only black cloud on this sunny horizon ; 
no Mass, no priest, no Catholics as far as I could find out. 
Writing to an invalid friend of mine, then staying in Asheville, 
I mourned over the sad state of affairs; all it wanted here was 
a statue of Our Lady or some wayside shrine to give my sur- 
roundings all the historic, holy atmosphere of the Tyrol. My 
letter was like a trumpet to a war-horse, as I suspected; but 
I thought that prayers would and could be all the assistance 
my appeal would receive. Miserable in health, far from home, 
and utterly unknown, what else could one expect? 

But, with years’ experience of all that a truly apostolic heart 
can accomplish when God’s work is to be done, the following 
note, a week later, fairly took my breath away: “Get a cottage 
on the hills for me suitable for Mass. The bishop has pro- 
mised to send a priest for the feast of the Sacred Heart. I 
shall be with you on Tuesday; there is ove Catholic family— 
let them know!” No time for delay after that. I succeeded 
luckily about the house—it was all that could be desired—gath- 
ered the barest necessities to make the same habitable, hunted 
up the “only Catholic family,” and found them full of Irish 
faith, so amazed at my news that they could scarcely believe 
me. They told me there were some more through the moun- 
tains, lukewarm and indifferent, and others whom they only 
suspected were Catholics. Not encouraging to greet my friend, 
but we must only hope. 

She came, feeble in body and strong in mind, now slowly 
recovering from a long illness, sent down to Asheville as a last 
resource to save her life, and ¢izs is how she goes about it. 
The good bishop, who is also the mitred abbot of the Benedic- 
tine monastery, has fully entered into all her hopes and plans, 
promising her Mass through the summer months. To do this 
he must needs send one of his hard-worked monks, who, with 
the dust of the schools thick around him, comes forth to preach, 
teach, and toil among those hardy mountaineers, winding up 
his journeys each Sunday at fashionable Asheville. This the 
vacation of a North Carolina missionary—this the rest he takes 
for the summer! 

Those brave Benedictine fathers came here six short years 
ago, poor in money, friends, and pupils, to find only a frame 
hut and log chapel, innocent of paint. The altar decorations 
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were pictures, cut from papers and magazines. The first act of 
the abbot and his young monks was to arm themselves with 
paint buckets and brushes and begin ornamentation. Their trials 
and vicissitudes would fill volumes. How they began with thir- 
teen pupils; to-day they have over a hundred! How the lord 
abbot himself milked the cows, until he had instructed a negro 
boy to take his place. A magnificent college to-day replaces 
the old log building, and the foundation was laid one year ago 
















““I TROT AROUND THE PIAZZA AND PREPARE FOR A CLIMB UP THE HILLs.” 





for the finest church in the South, to take the place of the lit- 
tle frame cathedral of North Carolina. 

















Over the mountain-tops the sun is climbing, with Southern 
brilliancy; down through the trees he pours, and gleams in 
golden streaks through my shuttered windows. I rub my sleepy 
eyes, and see by the clock it is half-past five—high time that I 
should be up and doing. My first emotion is one of joy, even 
before I remember what it comes from: as is often the case, 
the last thought at night is usually the first in the morning— 
then it slowly dawns on my drowsy senses. 

I jump from my cot, now all animation ; my encounter with 
the soap-bubbles is short and decisive, and dressing the work 
of moments. I throw wide the outside shutters—the windows 
are never closed night or day—and step out on the piazza. 
How beautiful it is—sweet, fresh, and enchanting! Who would 
lie abed with such a feast awaiting them? Through the trees 
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the mountains do their best to peep at me, and I return the 
compliment by admiring glances; which seems to please them, 
for the more I smile the bluer, lovelier, loftier they look down 
at me. I trot around the piazza, down the deep steps, and pre- 
pare for a climb up the hills. Not a sound save the cow-bells 
in the woods, which keep up a steady jingle; not a human be- 
ing in sight; up amid these solitudes men are few and far 
be: ween; the village street lies beyond the woods still slumber- 
ing. Nature has a bright, joyous awakening air; birds, flowers, 
ana forests seem to cry out in one glad voice “ Vivat Cor Jesu /” 
It is the feast of the Sacred Heart, and I am on my way to 
the temporary chapel for this first Mass of promise. 

The sun is rising higher, and I tramp along up the winding 
road through the woods; the trees are so dense that I lose my 
beloved mountains, but now and then catch a passing glimpse 
of cosy farm-houses peeping through the pines. It is so pure, 
so unworldly, so heavenly up here, all alone with God and the 
mountains; and I think of this great gift awaiting me at the 
end of the road. Who would believe that our Lord would 
crown all his blessings to us by this much-longed, much-prayed- 
for favor. “ Vivat Cor Jesu /” I echo with rejoicing nature this 
morning. 

A turn in the road brings me in view of the Swiss chalet 
on the hills, its red roof shining through the trees, its pictur- 
esque gables and angles racy of the Alps. Through the open 
gate, by the rugged, steep avenue, I reach the steps; the win- 
dows opening to the ground are flung back; through the first 
I enter and find myself in the chapel. How shall I tell you of 
it? One side is all windows, the other the altar; one’s first 
impression is great branches of oaks banked against the walls, 
flinging out in soft colors the blazing roses and flickering lights 
on the altar. A picture of the Sacred Heart crowns the 
whole. 

I kneel among the small congregation, who are evidently as 
impressed as myself. At that moment the father arrives, and 
what a greeting he receives! An old Irish patriarch meets him 
at the steps with a genuine “Cead mille failthe’; a great Saxon 
giant, the village blacksmith, seizes his hand and kisses it with 
deep veneration, while his reverence comes in the door-way 
bright and joyous as a school-boy home for the holidays. 
What a beautiful spirit those Benedictines seem to have, al- 
ways working, always smiling! The confessions begin; in and 
out through the open windows the penitents come and go from 
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the chapel to the confessional—the father’s room next door. 
How memorable that Mass! Priest and people are lost in 
prayer at that one great Sacrifice. Down the long, wide corri- 
dor, through the open door, rising and falling comes “ There's 
no Heart like thine, sweet Lord”; and the mountains take up 
the strain and echo back 
their great exulting “ Vivat 
Cor Fesu !” 

Every one goes to Holy 
Communion. For many it 
is their Easter duty, for 
some it is their first in five 
years, for others even more ; 
the Sacred Heart has gath- 
ered them all in. 

The father says a few 
words on the feast, and 
begs the little flock to thank 
the Sacred Heart for the 
great blessings of to-day, 
and to ask him to give 
them, though deprived of 
the comforts of religion, a 
living, loving, burning Cath- 
olic faith. By the door sits 
Aunt Mattie, in her Sunday 
‘‘By THE Door sITS AUNT MATTIE, IN HER C4P and gown, drinking it 

Sunpay Cap anp Gown.” all in, her black eyes roll- 

ing with the deepest inter- 

est. She is wife of the colored Baptist preacher, and asked if 
she too might not assist at the Mass. She is radiant, and de- 
clares she will never miss that fine “service” no more “if de 
white folks don’t hab no ’jections.” The father, she goes on to 
say, “‘is jest booful, he acts so nice, speaks so pretty, and looks 
so lovely.” As the congregation troop down the steps one en- 
thusiastic lady exclaims, ‘Oh! was it not like the first Christians?” 
but is brought down from the clouds by the cool rejoinder 
of a mountaineer, “No, ma’am; it was more like the J/ate sin- 
ners!” However, fervor marks them as they move away, and 
time will prove the efficacy and power of this first Mass of the 
Sacred Heart. Before leaving the father had asked them to 
send their children each Sunday for instruction to their new 
friend, and he would say Mass here every Thursday through the 
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summer. The news seemed too wonderful, and at first they 
could not realize it. 

The work begins; two small boys and a girl put in an 
appearance, then the older ones, finally the whole congregation, 
numbering eighteen souls, assemble. The catechism lesson 
develops into the beads, then some hymns are introduced, the 
Epistle and Gospel are read, and then eleven o’clock is decided 
on, to be in spirit with the Mass then being said in Asheville, 
and the Sunday devotions and reunions become a precious in- 
stitution. Under the broiling Southern sun they come down the 
mountains, many walking miles with the greatest enthusiasm ; 
generosity seems to be the spirit of this little flock. 


II. 


The bishop, hearing of the fidelity of his new-found moun- 
tain flock, sent word that he himself would come and confirm 
them in the faith; and ¢hen they did think that heaven had 
come down to them! He arrived for the feast of the Assump- 








ACROSS THE MOUNTAINS TO SEE THE BISHOP. 


tion, and it was a great day truly; nothing was spared to make 
it a memorable one. To all the bishop was a stranger—this 


was his first visit. 
The little chalet on the hill seemed suitable for every emer- 
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gency; the parlor had long been abandoned as too small, and 
here was the novel and perfect chapel. The hall ran the whcle 
length of the house, wide, lofty, and handsome, over seventy 
feet long and ten broad. At the main entrance there was a 
deep recess, the large oak door being flanked by long French 
windows. This was turned into the sanctuary. The altar 
stood against the door, and draperies caught up by the papal 
colors made a soft and effective background; two large pine. 
trees, the bishop’s seal, stood graceful sentinels on either side 
of the altar, which shone in the gorgeous coloring of the 
sunny South. Flowers, wreaths, and plants were brought in 
triumph by the children, the court-house benches did duty as 
pews, and the whole was unique. 

The bishop’s first request on his arrival was to see the 
“chapel,” and he pronounced it “ perfect.” 

From early morning the people gathered across the moun- 
tains, and the place began filling up fast. The First Communi- 
cants in white knelt reverently near the altar. The Mass be- 
gan. Not a sound; awe and wonder seemed to take possession 
of them all, over a hundred people seemed as one; many from 
the lower States up for the summer, and some Protestants who 
had come to see what a Catholic bishop was really like; the 
colored preacher knelt, the most interested spectator of all. 
Five received their First Communion from the hands of the 
bishop, their ages ranging from ten to twenty-four years. 

His lordship’s instruction sank deep into the hearts of his 
hearers. He said the ceremony of to-day must remind them 
strongly of the First Confirmation; it was in a house the Holy 
Ghost had come on the apostles, as he had on those children 
just now. There were no churches in those days, as there were 
none here in those beautiful mountains; but as the apostles 
were then in their spiritual infancy, so to-day we do not know 
what great things God has in store for us here in the moun- 
tains and the faithful people gathered round his altar this 
morning. 

When all was over the congregation went slowly and quietly 
homeward, winding down the long drive through the trees. The 
Methodist preacher stood looking longingly at the large crucifix 
above the altar, and then turning away, he said solemnly, “If 
dere be any true church, that’s she,” pointing back at the pa- 
thetic white figure on the cross! Aunt Mattie was there, and 
her spouse, the Baptist pastor. Before Mass she came to me, 
radiant, with some colored friends of hers, to know if she might 
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bring them to see “de dishup.” Her pride as she led them 
ard was indeed great, her back expressive of the deepest 
isfaction. Once I caught her glance during Mass, and it was 
aming one, as much as to say all was going on just as she 
sired and thought proper. 
Golden autumn has settled oven the mountains; the Bene- 
tine father has gone back to the abbey, and the old priest 
: Asheville has promised to come as long as the weather will 














A MOUNTAIN SPRING BY THE WAY-SIDE. 


permit through the winter, and well does he keep his word. For 
twenty-three years he has been through the Blue Ridge minis- 
tering to the few Catholics, and is worn out after his labors. 
Five churches and seven presbyteries in this State are the work 
of his hands, or rather his head, for he has preached in almost 
every large city in the North begging for assistance to build 
them. It is a beautiful picture to see the venerable white-haired 
father surrounded by his people before they leave for their 
homes after Mass. Bohemians and Irish are one in heart and 
mind, and seem like a little family, listening to his pleasant 
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greetings, and his Celtic wit and _ story, the young people 
especially hanging on every word. 


It is Christmas morning, bright and radiant, with a lingering 
crispness in the air after the slight frost of the night. The 
village church-bells are calling all to worship the new-born King, 
and the mountaineers come down the hills in merry groups. 
Up the avenue the little flock are hastening to their first Christ- 
mas festival. 

In the chapel they gather joyously, and stand amazed at 
the decorations. Laurels and rhododendrons are massed behind 
the altar; up above a large 
scroll hems them in, with 
Gloria in Excelsis blazing 
from its crimson ground. 
work. The altar itself 
sparkles with lights and 
colors, while the _ pines 
shelter all in their soft 
feathery embrace. 

For the first time the 
Adeste is heard in these 
solitudes. To the younger 
ones who have never been 
inside a Catholic Church it 
is new; to the parents its 
well-remembered tones were 
listened to long years ago 
among the wild and rugged 
mountains of Bohemia, and 
in the humble chapel under 
the shadow of the crumb- 

AUNT MARGARET AND COLUMBUS. ling cloisters of the Island 

of Saints. Tears come un- 

consciously and unbidden, but they are harbingers of joy and 

hope to-day, as well as gratitude for all the happiness God at 

last has sent them. After the devotions they cluster around her 

whom they love and reverence as heaven-sent. Every one has 

brought her some little gift, the small boys revelling in their 

selections, while she, little dreaming of their intentions, has 
surprises for them all. 

The parents receive a large mounted picture of the Sacred 
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Heart, especially blessed for their homes to remind them of 
their fidelity, and the young people something they particu- 
larly sighed for. Loving words develop into gay ones, and 
broken German, snatches of the almost forgotten brogue, and the 
mountain dialect all strangely jumble together in joyful ex- 
citement. It was indeed the day the Lord had made, and one 
that will never be forgotten. 

This is the last of the sunny weather, and for weeks follow- 
ing the north wind comes shrieking round the mountains, with 
ice in its breath and snow-flakes on its wings. Six times they 
all assemble for Mass, only to be disappointed ; the old priest 
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left home, but the elements drove him back. Not a murmur 
from them; all their sympathies seemed to be for the good old 
man, up at five tottering through the icy streets to reach the 
train, and never succeeding. Some of the mornings were 
almost unbearable; the wind swept up those peaks as if off the 
North Pole. One family driving in the early morning, nearly 
frozen, came across the village doctor, almost hidden in furs, on 
his way to a dying man higher up the mountain. In sheer 
amazement he asked them where they were going at this hour. 
“To Mass; our priest has to come twenty miles for us, and we 
ought to go a few miles to meet him.” “Well,” he said, 
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whipping up his horse, “let me tell you no one but a Catholic 
would come out on such a day as this for church, I shouldn’t, | 
know!” It was only after six of such morning trips, fasting 
each time, hoping for Holy Communion, they were at last re. 
warded. How they listened to the old. father’s apologies, and 
account of his disappointments owing to runaway electric cars, 
roads blocked with snow, besides numerous falls on the shining, 
slippery streets. 

Happy Easter has come and gone, and to-morrow will be a 
sad day in the mountains; the little flock are in desolation at 
the parting that lies before them. 

She who had come so strangely amongst them is called 
North by other claims and duties. 

At the little wayside station they stand close to her; the 
children first, who have been up since daybreak to be in time 
to see her to the last. The men show their grief unblushingly. 
It is hard work to keep back the tears, but when they do ap. 
pear they are not the least ashamed of them. 

The mothers have determined to reserve all sadness for an- 
other day, as her last sight of them must be joyous. 

“We shall never have Mass again,” they wail, ‘if you leave 
us.” But she promises them better things—and she means it. 
One Englishwoman, full of caustic humor, says with a mournful 
face: “I always said when God made this place he forgot it 
ever belonged to him, until you came to remind him of its ex- 
istence; and now, if we are left again, God will never think of 
us any more.” ‘“ Never?” she smiles; “if only you are faithful 
he will be always with you. If you promise to go to Holy 
Communion every chance you get, I promise, in return, that 
you will have monthly Mass: the Sacred Heart does not begin 
a work and then forget it.” And they promise. 

The train comes tearing in, the bell rings, broken voices, 
warm farewells—and she passes out of their lives as quietly as 
she came into them. 

And now for the fidelity. Has the tiny seed sprouted for a 
time and then withered away? 

A year has passed since that first Mass of the Sacred Heart, 
and early last June we find them gathered once more for Mass, 
in a lonely farm-house buried in the mountains. The old priest 
has kept his word, and once a month, and oftener when he can, 
he comes amongst them. From far and near they have walked 
this morning; some Protestant neighbors being interested listen- 
ers to the good priest’s simple instruction on the ceremonies of 
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church. The master of the house, one year ago a luke- 
| Catholic, is to-day the proudest man in North Carolina; 
vife the happiest ; and his five children, who did not know 
, to make the sign of the cross, are now monthly commu- 
ants. The servants of the wealthy Southern families up for 
summer are strong in numbers, glad and grateful. One 
ful Irishwoman lifts up her voice with exultation, saying: 
ve been coming up here for thirty years, and this year is the 
;: time we ever heard a Mass. Now, praises be to God, we'll 

» a priest at last.” 
There is always general Communion when the father comes. 
ic little flock have not forgotten their promise, and the visit- 
seeing, go and do likewise. When Mass is over they. tell 
the father how they have succeeded since his last visit, how they 
never miss meeting on Sundays for the beads and catechism 
at one house or another, and he stirs them on to fresh efforts. 
Not many weeks since did I tear myself away from this little 
mountain mission, its poetry and faith, its never-to-be-forgotten 
scenes. Back into the humdrum, bustling life of the North, 
where, absorbed in the world and its ways, I can only steal 
passing moments to live once more amid all those happy days 


and charming, simple souls, whom I have learned to know and 
love through that first Mass of the Sacred Heart in the moun- 
tains. 
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ST. COLUMBAN AND THE WOLVES.* 


By P. J. HIGGINS, M.D. 


Wei foe 
( “yi UT thro’ the castle gates of Annagray, 
His frugal repast—herbs and wild fruits— 
o’er, 
The Abbot Columban, at close of day, 
Came with bare head and sandaled feet to 
pore 
O’er parchment leaves from Scotia’s+ holy isle, 
Writ in quaint scriptt by Bangor’s lonely shore. 
Wan were his features, yet a tender smile 
Lit their stern lines when met his upward glance 
The Roman walls, where pagan sword and lance 
So long had glinted in the day-god’s rays, 
But now gave place to cross and clanging bell, 
While vesper hymns supplanted Bacchus’ praise, 
And matin chime the sentry’s “ All is well!” 


Into the forest turned the sandaled feet, 
Where, in the stillness of the eventide, 
His soul might linger in communion sweet 

With thoughts endearing of the Crucified. 

Upon a mossy log, beneath a tree, 

He sat in shadow; spread upon his knee 
The dingy parchment, and in silence read. 


*St. Columban [pronounced Cu//umawn; Latin form Co/uméanus] was born in Ire- 
land, in A.D. 539. In his youth he was educated by Senile; afterwards in an abbey on one 
of the islands in Lough Erne—probably Devenish—and finally under Saint Congall in the 
famous Bangor, one of the three great Irish monasteries of that epoch. At the age of fifty 
he started cn his mission to the Franks, accompanied by twelve assistants. He established 
the first Irish monastery in Europe at Annagray. It was a Roman castle situated in the 
Vosges Mountains, which was given to him by the Merovingian king. Heafterwards found- 
ed Luxeuil, Fontaines, and Bobbio—the latter in Italy—and one of his disciples that of St. 
Gall, in Switzerland—all famous institutions of learning for centuries. In the face of the 
greatest trials and difficulties his mission was crowned with wonderful success. The inci- 
dent with the wolves is narrated in his biography by the Abbot Jonas of Bobbio, where St. 
Columban died, November 21, 615. His coffin, chalice, holly staff, and Irish missal are still 
in existence. 

+ Scotia. The name by which Ireland was known at that time and for long afterwards. 

t Quaint script. The letters used by the Irish monks were not the same as those on the 


Continent, where the Roman style prevailed. 
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Around him hopped the birds, and daintily 
Picked up the crumbs his gentle hand had spread. 
Down from the boughs a frisking squirrel came, 
And, fearless, hid within his cowl—so tame 
His winning voice and loving looks had made 
The wild and timid creatures of the glade. 


Led by his zeal to win whole tribes to God— 

To spread the faith among the pagan hordes 
Of Gaul—the abbot left his native sod, 

To live in exile ’mid the clash of swords 
And rude contentions of half-savage Franks, 
Whose arrow-points and spears in serried ranks 
Would wrong the right as oft as right the wrong. 
The tide of passion surged and flowed; the strong 
Despoiled the weak; while murder, rapine, lust 
Made victims of the peaceful and the just. 


He paused, with finger on the parchment sere, 
And gazed around him with a labored sigh: 

“ Alas!’’ he thought aloud, “that man should here, 
Alone of all God’s creatures, live and die 

Unfaithful to his being’s end and aim. 

The lowly brute puts lordly man to shame; 

Its rage is sinless, lacking reason’s guide, 

While sinful man is swayed by passion’s tide.” 


The abbot rose, and with impatient feet 
Strode deep into the forest’s leafy shade, 

Until he reached a favorite retreat— 
A clearing bordered by a thorny glade. 

Here he would come at eve to meditate 

Upon his mission and his soul’s estate. 

Lost in deep thought, while pacing to and fro, 
He heard, but heeded not, the rustling near ; 

Till, from all sides, a growling fierce and low 
Awoke his instinct to a sense of fear; 

When, looking up, he saw, to his dismay, 
A pack of wolves approaching, fierce and gaunt, 

Their white fangs glistening as they scent their prey— 
A sight the bravest human heart to daunt. 

No one was nigh on whom for aid to call; 

No voice could reach the distant castle wall; 
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No weapon but a crucifix of wood; 

No room to fly—they closed on every side— 
Yet rigid and immovable he stood; 

“ Deus in adjutorium /”’* he cried. 


With hands upraised he looked beyond the stars, 
To plead for succor, where alone it lay, 

As if his soul would burst the prison bars 
That closed it in its tenement of clay. 

“‘ Deus in adjutorium /”” Oft before 

He drew that weapon, when temptation sore 
Beset him, and he triumphed in the fray; 

But would that cry a ravening wolf arrest, 

And soothe the pangs of hunger in its breast? 

Not one alone—a dozen, at the least, 

Were closing round a long awaited feast. 


Closer they came—he felt their panting breath ; 

Their muzzles touched his robe; now, undismayed, 
The victim stood before approaching death, 

While with calm voice and simple faith he prayed— 
“ Deus in adjutorium/”’ Gaunt and grim, 


With gaping jaws they rushed and sniffed at him: 
When, lo! as if from carven stone, 

They turned and left the saint alone ; 

And, in the twilight dim and gray, 

Back to the forest slunk away. 


The danger past, the grateful abbot fell, 

With outstretched arms, prostrate upon the ground 
In mute thanksgiving, as the convent bell 

Awoke the echoes of the forest ’round. 
The summons brought him not; the monks in quest 
Set out with torches, trist and fearful, lest 
Mishap detained him. When they found him there, 
They thought him dead, and wailing filled the air, 
Which roused him from his orisons. In tears 
He told them of faint-heartedness and fears 
Of failure in his mission, when he spied 
A pack of wolves approaching, and he cried 
To Heaven for succor—then the beasts of prey 
Sniffed at his robe and meekly turned away! 


* Deus in adjutorium meum intende. ‘‘O Lord, incline unto my aid.” An expression ia 
frequent use in religious life even to the present day. 
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“ Back to the convent! Let us fast and pray; 
Live holy lives, that God our toil may bless; 

Win men by love to walk the righteous way,” 
Advised the saint; “give alms and help distress ; 

Show by example first that love divine 

Transforms the heart; then will our precepts shine 

As lofty beacons guiding men to light 

From out the darkness of eternal night. 

Despair not; for the Mighty One who stayed 

The wild wolf’s hunger when your abbot prayed 

Will touch the sinner’s heart, if we but preach 

With faith and fervor the great truths we teach.” 
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ON THE CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


By RALPH ADAMS CRAM. 


“Gi URING the last quarter of this century has oc- 

g curred a change in the fortune of the Catholic 

Church in America which is almost a transfor- 

mation; a change which possesses certain of the 

outward aspects of the miraculous, of the super- 

natural. Nor is this new fortune visible in America alone; in 

England it has been more brilliant, more spectacular, though no 

more vital; and the same is true, in a minor measure, in France. 

The tempest of materialism and agnosticism and atheism has 

spent its force, and though it has wrought ruin in many places, 

the sunlight already bursting through its drifting and exhausted 

clouds, fleeing on the wind of their own suicidal violence, is 

fast turning its flood and wreck into enormous agencies for re- 

cuperation and renewed life. Everywhere are the signs of fresh- 

ened growth and new and splendid strength, and nowhere are 

these evidences more clear and convincing than in the United 
States. 

English Catholicism, under the exalted guidance of the four 
great cardinals, has signalized her release from legal persecution 
by stepping to the very front, not only in her first and most 
glorious duty of winning back a world weary of the follies of 
materialism to the faith, but in all vital matters of social and 
economic reform, and of artistic education and direction. 

Here also in the United States the torch of the new life is 
passed from hand to hand, and already the Catholic Church is 
assuming her prerogative of leadership. Within the last fifty 
years she has advanced from a position of comparative numerical 
weakness to the primacy; she is claiming.the right of arbitra- 
tion between capital and labor; she is slowly solving the com- 
plex question of Christian education, where the state is con- 
fronted, after four decades of experiment, with but partial suc- 
cess; she is even winning a sullen respect from the sects, to- 
gether with the oblique tribute of their fear, where formerly 
was only the hatred of bigotry and ignorance. Thus far she 
goes hand-in-hand with the Catholic Church in England; but 
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in one important province she has done, and is doing nothing— 
less even than nothing; for her influence thus far is unfortunate, 
her action grievously injurious to herself. 

In England, since the Catholic Emancipation Act, and espe- 
cially since Newman’s “second spring,” she has steadily striven 
to stand visibly beautiful and august in the eyes of men; her 
churches have been of the very best that the capacity of the 
architects and artists of the country allowed, and even in dis- 
tricts comparatively poor in worldly wealth she has built sanc- 
tuaries which compared as favorably with the glorious monu- 
ments of her old life, now in the hand of others, as was pos- 
sible in an atmosphere weakened and impoverished by three 
centuries of zsthetic as well as ethic folly. Since the raising of 
the present Archbishop of Westminster to the Sacred College 
his Eminence has shown that this quality of leadership was by 
no means to suffer under his guidance, and that the destiny of 
the Catholic Church as the restorer of Christian beauty was, 
with the aid of God, soon to be accomplished; and such ad- 
vance as England makes in the next half-century in the domain 
of art will be, unless all signs prove futile, through the exer- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Church and of the “Catholic” 
party in the Established Church. 

Therefore, one by one, in town or city, the new churches of 
the old faith in England stand designed by the most capable 
architects available, enriched by the work of the most ingenious 
craftsmen that offer, showing to the world in every noble line 
and mass the devotion and the intelligence that have created 
them. 

How utterly, how lamentably different is the case in America! 
Advancing day by day towards moral honor and dominion, the 
Catholic Church in our country is represented in her architec- 
ture and her art by the most inartistic and unpardonable struc- 
tures that anywhere rise as insults to God and hindrances to 
spiritual progress. 

This may seem violent language, but nothing is to be gained 
by a sensitive glozing of facts; and the truth is that, judged 
by her churches as a whole, the Catholic Church in the United 
States of America verily appears what Puritan bigotry declares 
her to be, not what she is in fact. 

It is true that ecclesiastical architecture is at a lower ebb in 
America than anywhere else in the world, Germany alone ex- 
cepted. But we do not ask for work which shall compare with 
the London Oratory and St. George’s, or other beautiful sanctu- 
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aries reared under different conditions, in England; we do ex. 
pect, however, work which shall at least equal that of the Pro. 
testant denominations, and that we do not find. On the con- 
trary, if a Catholic who knows something of art and loves beau- 
ty goes into an unfamiliar town or city, he is perfectly well 
aware that he has but to pick out the barest, commonest red 
brick and granite structure that thrusts itself on to the side- 
walk, and he will have found his own church. It is possible to 
lament this fact, not to deny or palliate it. 

Let me describe two Catholic churches with which I am ac- 
quainted in our Eastern States; they represent very accurately 
the average in this region. The first is in one of the largest 
cities of a vast diocese. It is in no architectural style whatever, 
but of a quality of design which any educated architect would look 
on with horror. It is shapeless and monstrous, built of a smooth 
face-brick with cheap brownstone trimmings ; bands of black and 
fancy brick deface its walls; the arches of its gaunt windows 
are double segmental, in the vulgar fashion of 1870; trivial but- 
tresses, weak and useless columns, ready-made carvings insult 
the intelligence at every point. Outwardly it is bald and vul- 
gar; it has the appearance of a grain elevator overlaid with 
ready-made impertinences which delude themselves into thinking 
that they are ornaments. 

Inside the effect is worse: the columns are cylinders of pol- 
ished Scotch granite and Quincy granite alternately; the capi- 
tals are of cast iron, painted with bronze paint; the walls are 
stencilled in olive-green and a reddish magenta, in the foolish 
and violent patterns which fifteen years ago were, in some quar- 
ters, considered “high art’; the windows are filled with loud 
Munich glass, in colors which set one’s teeth on edge. From 
the garishly-frescoed ceiling which follows the slope of the high- 
pitched roof, and is broken by frivolous trusses, the iron por- 
tions of which are painted with bronze powder, hang the chan- 
deliers of stamped brass, vividly lacquered; the pews are of yel- 
low chestnut, their ends sawed into fantastic patterns, with discs 
of cheap imitation marble set in. In the sanctuary stands the 
high altar of bluish white marble, ready-made, looking, alas! 
like a glorified soda-fountain in its frantic elaboration. The al- 
tars of the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph are in the same foolish 
style, and over each stands an image painted in the crudest 
colors. 

I took a Unitarian to this church once, for the rector is a 
noble priest, eloquent and benign; while the music, though ex- 
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cessively modern, is perfectly rendered. Afterwards he said: 
“You may as well stop trying to convert me from Unitarianism 
unless you can take me to some place where I am not struck 
deaf and blind by artistic horrors.” And he would never go to 
this particular church again. 

The second example stands in one of the most beautiful sub- 
urbs of Boston. Money was certainly not wanting for an excel- 
lent church; there was an extraordinary amount appropriated. 
This is what exists: A high, narrow barn of bright-red brick laid 
in black mortar; the trimmings of white granite, the jig-sawed 
window-tracery painted gray and sanded. The roof is of red, 
green, and black slate, laid in crazy patterns; the absurd tower 
at the west end turns at the top into a frenzy of galvanized iron; 
and the high spire is covered with elaborate metallic shingles. The 
interior is a desert, with its little iron columns, fantastical arches, 
bare walls, all painted and kalsomined a staring white, then lined 
off with black to represent marble. The Stations of the Cross 
are inconceivably hideous. A large and most remarkable copy 
of Titian’s ““Assumption ” hangs over the high altar, which is made 
of imitation marble, picked out with gilding, and perennially de- 
secrated with artificial flowers. 

As one drives through the green woods of the village the ap- 
parition of this monstrous structure, standing in a dusty quad- 
rangle, is simply shocking, and the effect of the interior so garish 
that the devotional spirit of the average mortal is instantly 
extinguished. 

In the city where the first example stands there are many 
other religious edifices almost as bad; notably a Baptist chapel 
and two belonging to the Methodists. But these were all 
built twenty years ago, while the Catholic Church is but a few 
years old; built at the very time when the local Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians were testifying in stone, no whit more ex- 
pensive, to their own sagacity and the supreme genius of their 
architects. 

In the village where the second example turns the harmony 
of a beautiful landscape into grating discord there is nothing 
comparable to it, while there is an Episcopal church that might 
have been built in the fifteenth century in Warwickshire, and a 
Unitarian structure which is a perpetual delight, and which 
draws every Sunday scores of people who care nothing for the 
particular tenets of the denomination, but who find a certain 
happiness in its cool and chaste interior, and its ivy-covered 
walls rising amid great elms. 
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These two churches are fair samples of what one may find 
in New England, a section of the country which is weary of 
Puritanism and its reaction, and is reaching out towards Catholi- 
cism again. Can such temples help to convince these searchers 
after God of the majesty of the Catholic Faith? can they draw 
the brilliantly educated, refined, travelled infidels and agnostics 
through appeals to their cramped and starved emotionalism? 

If the Catholic architecture of to-day represented exactly the 
Catholic Church of to-day, silence might be commendable; but 
it is the very fact that it does zot do so, but that on the con. 
trary it misrepresents it maliciously and fatally, which makes 
scorn and invective the only resort of a critic with an honest 
heart. 

To the traveller fresh from Europe, filled with the memory 
of the immortal Gothic monuments of the Catholic faith in the 
British Isles (empty, swept and garnished, it is true, but still 
ineffably beautiful with the beauty of the sleeping princess in 
the fairy tale), filled also with the memory of the harmonious 
new structures which the intelligence of what Archbishop Ben- 
son is pleased to call “The Italian Mission” is building on 
every hand; or to him who comes back with the vision of Mass 
or Vespers in St. Mark’s at Venice, or in the cathedrals of Se- 
ville or Sienna, or in St. John of the Lateran, still lingering 
with him—to such an one the Catholic churches of the United 
States are—let it be said plainly—a fear and a scandal. He 
may go to the cathedral in the City of New York, and find 
much that he loved across the water: for glorious St. Patrick’s, 
consecrated by real artistic reverence and thoroughness, is no 
unworthy pile; or he may go with great edification to St. 
Paul’s, massive, restful, solemn, a memorial before God of hu- 
man honor and sense of beauty; he may find two or three 
other churches where he can worship without utterly shutting 
himself up, for duty’s sake, from outward impressions; but 
what will he suffer in nine cases out of ten? A novel shock to 
his devotion and veneration; an offence to every zsthetic sense 
which God has given him. The same is doubly true of Boston. 
The cathedral has outward dignity and reserve; and but for 
its gas-pipe columns and very ugly windows and _sad-colored 
walls, would be altogether majestic and beautiful, a worthy seat 
for the cathedra of the saintly prelate who glorifies the few weak- 
nesses of the structure. Despite its unfortunate site, despite 
the fact that, like every other cathedral in our Republic, it has 
no proper choir and chancel, it is yet a noble and worthy build- 
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ing. But apart from this, is there one Catholic church in all 
Boston which glorifies God by its material worth, and spreads 
the faith by its charm? I do not know of one; and I do know 
of many poor cultured souls who, attending High Mass here 
and there, hungry for the food of spiritual beauty, have sorrow- 
fully gone away, repelled, not more by the operatic music, the 
loud unlovely vestments, than by the stucco and the imitations, 
the tawdry ornament, and the harsh, violent decoration. 

And as for the country churches, where can one be found 
which can compare with the little churches and chapels that 
delight every one, as does the Episcopalian St. Peter’s, Morris- 
town, New Jersey, or the Unitarian church in Weston, Massa- 
chusetts ? 

Now this condition of things can only be looked on as bad 
in the extreme, and for these reasons: In the first place, it is 
disobedient, irreverent, sometimes almost blasphemous; in the 
second place, it is libellous and misleading; and, in the third 
place, it defeats in large measure the ends the Catholic Church 
prays for and labors to attain. Let me say a word on each of 
these three points. 

By divine command, as well as by all the higher instincts of 
our nature, we are told to render unto God of our best, to 
give him of our treasure and of our riches; nor will he accept 
that on which we lay little value, or which is inferior and 
second-rate. The best that we have is poor and insufficient 
enough; how then can we come before Him bringing in our 
hands those things which we ourselves know to be merely ex- 
pedient, and representing in nowise what we can afford and 
obtain? Moreover, does not our sense of fitness, our rational 
instinct, teach us that in the tabernacle wherein God himself is 
content to enter and dwell, where daily in the presence of 
saints and angels are celebrated the divine mysteries of the 
Catholic Faith, where is repeated for the saving of men the 
awful Sacrifice of Calvary—does not our instinct teach us that 
hither should be brought only the choicest that we possess, the 
highest art, the most precious ornaments, the most costly trea- 
sure that we can afford, all the wealth of noble art and crafts- 
manship, the fruit of the ripe genius of the truest architects 
and sculptors and painters alive? 

Such was always the belief and the action of the historic 
Church of God from the days of the building of the Ark of 
the Covenant and the Temple, down through the first years of 
Christianity, the splendors of Byzantium and the solemn glories 
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of medievalism, unto the majesty and luxury of the Renais. 
sance. It was not until the time of the so-called Reformation 
that the old habits of the people, which had their natural ex. 
pression through loving sacrifice and precious gifts, changed, in 
a portion of the world, to a barbarous iconoclasm and a penu- 
rious selfishness. As the house of God became the house of 
man, there were born the bare and ugly meeting-houses, the 
parsimony and grudging doles of money wrung from greedy 
purses, where once had been eager generosity and noble emula- 
tion in doing honor to the incarnate Lord. That in Protestant 
countries Christian art should have ceased, and anything in the 
way of architecture be found good enough for God, is perhaps 
natural; but is it logical that the Catholic Church should adopt 
the evil practices of the heresy and schism she condemns? Since 
the reaction to a higher and more spiritual religion which be- 
gan in England with the Oxford movement, there has been a 
great advance; and now the majority of the Established church- 
es, empty since the pestilence of Puritanism swept through 
them, are daily growing rich and sweet with new treasures of 
art, heralding the return of a great people toward the ancient 
faith. The Catholicism of the present century has wrought ex- 
quisitely in England, in Belgium, and in France; Protestantism 
has fallen far behind it. It is only in America that we find the 
descendants of the iconoclastic schismatics laboring together 
with the American representatives of the Anglican Church to 
make their houses of worship or religious instruction more ac- 
ceptable in the sight of God, more attractive to men, while the 
Catholic Church, who should lead by good rights, hangs in the 
rear, content with shameful structures that would be looked on 
as a disgrace by our fellow-Christians. 

Is not this a scandal and a reproach? 

In the second place, the present condition of Catholic 
architecture is belying and misleading. Art is always the gauge 
of civilization, the flowering of an age, the culmination of its 
highest power. “Show me the art of a time, and I will tell 
you its life.” The gorgeous, semi-oriental spirit of Byzantium, 
with all its splendid mysticism, its splendid cruelty, is just as 
clearly seen in Aya Sophia as is the noble emotionalism and 
lofty justice of Venice found in St. Mark’s, the chivalry and 
faith of the thirteenth century in Notre Dame de Paris, the 
dead formalism of the post-Reformation in St. Paul’s. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” We can read the large empty 
mockery of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the 
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churches of Wren and Inigo Jones; what should we judge the 
Catholic Church in America to be, were we to judge her by 
her churches of the last ten years? 

A conviction formed in this way would be very far, would 
it not, from the truth?—for we all agree that the church is 
neither pretentious nor tawdry, shallow nor false, cheap nor 
second-rate. Yet judged as history justifies us in judging, these 
would be her characteristics; and these are the very character- 
istics attributed to her by those who, through their own igno- 
rance, know her only from without. Therefore it is that her 
architecture is false and misleading, in no way representative of 
her; unworthy of her glorious annals, her fame as the mother 
and guardian of the arts, or of her evident destiny as the di- 
rector and restorer of civilization. 

How these conditions came about would be hard to say, 
neither is it under consideration here; the fact remains that the 
architecture of the Catholic Church slanders her in every detail, 
and that she owes it to her own past—nay, more, to her own 
future, to correct so grievous a misrepresentation. 

In the third place, contemporary Catholic architecture, 
through its visible contradictions of the essential nature of the 
church, defeats the very end of missionary labors. 

Art is the most powerful agency for the influence of emo- 
tions in the world; it is indeed, in its highest manifestation, 
the sensible expression of religion itself. It has always been 
one of ‘the most mobile and potent factors in the advancement 
of religion; and the failure of Puritanism, as a vital system, 
has been due, not alone to the crudeness and bitterness of its 
peculiar theology but, as well, to its short-sighted antagonism 
to beauty in all its forms. Again, the great success of the 
High-Church movement in the Establishment in England and 
among Episcopalians in America, is due as well to its restora- 
tion of sumptuous ritual and inspiring architecture as to its 
return to the truths of religion without which the world has 
found it could not live. 

For the Catholic Church carelessly to reject the gigantic 
and eager aid of art and beauty is therefore not alone. irrever- 
ent and misleading; it is deliberately injurious as well. Thou- 
sands of men and women, awaking from the disillusions of 
their brief fancy for the self-sufficiency of agnosticism, are 
standing in hesitation, and looking with wistful eyes toward 
the old faith, but repelled, at the first step of advance, by the 
surroundings which their culture tells them are illiterate, assum- 
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ing often that behind the disenchanting exterior is only an out. 
worn or retrograde system. Can we blame them? 

Is it not strange indeed to see the Roman Catholic Church 
deliberately rejecting the means the Established Church in 
England, the Presbyterians in Scotland, and the Episcopalians 
in America are finding, to their great and perpetual profit, so 
potent? To continue blindly to build churches which outward. 
ly repel the enthusiasm of would-be converts? Not every brain 
can beat out its path to truth by right reason, apart from asso- 
ciations with its accidents. For we are all fallible; we infer 
the unseen from what we see. 

I have cited England as an example to be followed. She 
has many advantages over our own country. First of all, she 
has magnificent models before her; she has Westminster and 
Wells, St. Mary Redcliffe and St. Albans, Tintern and Foun- 
tains; the eye which looks on these, the heart which loves 
them, is already trained. Again, English Catholics have been 
and are the flower of the nation; belonging chiefly to the aris. 
tocratic classes, they have always had influence, culture, and 
wealth, in striking disproportion to their limited number. They 
are an illustrious and successful household, whose methods, per- 
fected by long thought and in peace, are superior at every 
point to those here, interrupted perforce by the crying prob- 
lems of ignorance and poverty, and hampered by the difficulty 
of welding together the heterogeneous immigrated flock of the 
present century. Why should not American Catholicism be 
willing at last to admit all this, and, following the classic axiom, 
think it expedient to learn something from an enemy? For 
the English are infinitely to the fore in all matters of church 
reform, thanks in great measure to the initiative of Cardinal 
Manning; their prayer-books, their singing, their popular even- 
ing devotions, above all their buildings, are beautiful and right. 
The charm and distinction of their modern churches are not 
to be realized but by those who have examined them. They 
are quiet in tone; the side-chapels are usually retired in a 
niche or behind a screen; wood is wood, bronze is bronze; 
every stall, carving, mosaic, lectern is what it professes to be 
—no more, no less; there are no paper roses in the vases, no 
gas-jets in the candelabra. The surpliced choir of men and 
boys occupies its legitimate place. The pews, or better yet the 
chairs, are thoroughly comfortable; there is almost always a 
little shelf for the convenience of each person, and a small 
‘separate kneeling-cushion, to be affixed afterwards to a peg be- 
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longing to the seat in front; sometimes the seats themselves 
are reversible, as in the Paulist Church in New York, so that 
when the pulpit stands in the third or even fourth bay of the 
nave, those who are near the altar may turn and face the 
preacher. 

Now, can any Catholic familiar with his own ill-constructed 
churches, especially with those in sea-side and rural districts, 
conceive of himself as dwelling in such luxury of a Sunday 
morning? as utterly free to give his whole mind, as he fain 
would do, to the Divine Presence before him? Would not his 
children maintain unconsciously more attachment to a church 
where they do not grow sore at Sunday-school from the hard 
benches, where they cannot kneel on the sharp angles of the 
wood without at the same time sitting down, and praying 
against nature in a perpetual fidget? Is it not difficult to im- 
press upon a none-too-Spartan generation that “this is none 
other than the house of God and the Gate of Heaven,” while 
it feels so much more like another locality altogether? In all 
seriousness, the time has come to consider these things. Per- 
haps one vital cause of the discomfort of such churches is the 
utter absence of lay co-operation. in their erection. It is to be 
observed that the sanctuary chairs are generally soft and ample 
enough! But in England, again, the building of the church is 
the concern of an architect of genius, chosen by the close and 
friendly conference of priest and people; or better yet, it is the 
concern of some one liberal and enlightened founder. 

It is undeniable that piety is not the robust thing it was of 
old. It endures less; it has to be coaxed upon the way of life. 
The most seemly and decorous circumstances are needed to-day 
to support our public worship. Effeminate furnishings are not 
asked for; only ordinary ease, and freedom from distraction and 
sour moods; whereby much benefit unto eternity would accrue 
to Christian souls, most of all to the casual soul who hovers 
upon the threshold and has not the corporal courage to come 
in. Inside, indeed, is salvation. Inside also is an apotheosis of 
the ugly and annoying. That it should be so is, with no ex- 
aggeration, the greatest pity, the greatest blunder in the world. 

It is hard to urge any possible excuse for this mournful 
condition of things. It is not because competent architects and 
artisans are wanting, for that they exist is proved by the occa- 
sional good structures which appear in the midst of the horrors 
that stand for Christian architecture in America. It is not be- 
cause no capacity exists in the Catholic Church for appreciating 
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able work. It is not because she is unable to purchase the 
best, for she has always money to give to God's service. Be- 
sides, it costs not one cent more to build a fine church than a 
poor one. How much was spent, for instance, on St. Sylvia’s 
at Bar Harbor? It is a simple rustic chapel; the material is of a 
common wood; but it is good; it was planned with taste and 
love. The best churches, architecturally, in America are pre. 
cisely those that cost small sums of money; often it is the very 
lavishing of money on unnecessary and plebeian embellishment 
which spoils so many of them. 

Any architect will testify that skill, not dollars, is the means 
whereby good work takes the place of bad; and for this reason 
this last excuse is precisely the least defensible which may be 
offered. Again, the fact that few of our noted architects are 
Catholics does not debar the church from availing herself of 
their talents; for it is surely better to glorify the Almighty by 
the hands of unbelievers than to wrong him by the incompe- 
tence of those in the fold. In fact, no apology offers itself 
which can be listened to for a moment; and the abuse certainly 
seems one which on every account demands prompt and vigor- 
ous battle. 

Surely it is most desirable that the powerful and noble alli- 
ance between the church and art should be restored, after its 
lapse of two or three centuries. All over the Union rt, 
materialized and hardened by Puritanism and consequent agnos- 
ticism, cries for the aid of faith and idealism. By sagacious in- 
fluence, judicious guidance, it may be for the Catholic Church 
to create in America not only a new religious art, but by 
social and economic reform to make art once more universal 
and omnipresent, the property of all men. But even if this 
may not happen, yet the church can, nevertheless, hasten the 
final achievement of this great end by rejecting, once for all, 
the present pitiable and mendacious makeshifts wherewith she 
now hides her light, and by accepting from none but the great- 
est architects, sculptors, and painters nothing but their best 
work, and by making her churches, however simple, worthy 
tabernacles of the living God, visible manifestations of the 
solemnity and primacy of the power which has created them, 
irresistible agents, through the ministry of their thoughtful and 
impassioned beauty, of the reunion of Christendom and the 
restoration of the Catholic faith. 
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LISETTE. 
By HARRIET AGNES ANDERSON. 
L 


ISETTE sped with light feet down the path lead- 
ing from the Mer de Glace. The snow of last 
winter had long since melted away, and the 
beauty of full summer gladdened the hearts of 
the crowds of Alpine tourists who had come to 

make the ascent of Mont Blanc. The small stones clattered 
softly down before her, and rolled gently to a stopping place, 
a short space whence they had started. The hem of her gown 
swept the flowers and the young blades of grass as she ran, and 
they bent tenderly and respectfully towards her. Her pale face 
was upheld to the breeze, and the sunlight that quivered and 
shook through the green leaves fell on the brown of her hair 
and kissed it to a glinting gold. The blue of the heavens above 
smiled down upon her. Lizette’s upraised eyes held a sweet, 
troubled look. She felt vaguely the vast beauty of those skies. 
Her lips trembled in a half smile. There was a bit of the poet- 
ess in Lisette, which showed itself in the quiver of her fine nos- 
trils as she gazed. 

But Lisette must look to her steps. Rough stones, half 
sunk in the earth, stood in the way; but she sprang from one 
to another with swift, sure leaps, each one graceful as the flight 
of a bird. 

A party of American tourists going up, some on mules, others 
walking, stared at her in mild surprise. One of them turned 
around, clapped her hands delightedly, watched her as she 
sprang away, and exclaimed : 

“Look! she is like a chamois. Have you ever seen anything 
so light, so sure-footed, so quick?” 

“That is the wife of Ambroise Martin,” said one of the 
guides. ‘He is one of those who are to go on the expedition 
the day following to-morrow, mademoiselle.” 

Their voices became soft and distant as they mounted up- 
wards, and finally were lost altogether. But Lisette heard not 
one word; she sprang away, flinging her slight shape forward, 
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or, at some especially steep point, bracing herself sturdily, with 
sliding feet. Sometimes one hand held her thin, short skirts 
away from gnarled root or jagged stone, but her speedy steps 
took on ever a quicker pace. Soft-curled tendrils loosed them- 
selves from the severely smooth hair and brushed against her 
face, and forehead, and long, brown neck. Her cheeks took on 
a soft flush which deepened as she neared the bottom; it was 
easy to jog along the broadened path, the head tilted back a 
little, the arms swinging loosely at the sides. When she had ar. 
rived at the foot she was quite warm and panting; but she 
stopped only to say a few words of greeting to some peasants 
who were looking through a little telescope at a number of peo- 
ple coming down Mont Blanc. When she had gained the broad 
path that led to her house her pace slackened a bit, but her 
steps were still rapid. 

Lisette was hastening to get back to her little son, Pierre, 
whom she had left in the morning with an ailment; so she had 
placed him under the charge of her young sister Berthe. Mme. 
Louise Simond, the woman at the half-way house on the way 
to the Mer de Glace, she who had always been so kind to 
Lisette, was ill, and Lisette had taken her place in order to aid 
Mme. Simond’s youngest daughter, who was not much more 
than a child; but in the afternoon the second daughter had 
come, and Lisette was free. Not, however, before she had been 
able to see Ambroise Martin, her husband, who was taking a 
party of English ladies up to the Mer de Glace. 

The day, though fair, was quite close and sultry, and she 
felt, with her running, very warm and uncomfortable. But now 
and then a truant breeze would spring up which was delicious, 
and which fanned her flushed cheeks and somewhat disarranged 
her neat hair. She brushed back with an impatient hand the 
stray little locks which would caress the eyes. 

But when she reached the house she was rejoiced to find 
that Pierre had quite recovered—her sister Berthe had taken 
very good charge of him. In fact he was well enough for her 
to take him with her to meet Ambroise at the Hétel Royal et 
de Saussure, where the English ladies were stopping. 

Lisette was accustomed to lead the mules home while Am- 
broise arranged his affairs with his employers. Pierre was ex- 
tremely fond of riding home on one of the mules, and he almost 
invariably accompanied his mother. 

To-day, as usual, Ambroise lifted him up in his strong arms 
and placed him on the saddle, and Pierre, delighted and beam- 
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ing, rode off; his mother leading the mules, while he shouted 
and waved aloft one sturdy arm. Ambroise stood gazing after 
the figures of his wife and Pierre, and the two mules, until they 
had disappeared around the corner. There was a happy look in 
his eyes, and he forgot for a moment his negotiations with his 
English ladies. 

A question from one of the Englishwomen recalled him from 
his dreams. 

“Tt is my wife,” he answered, “and our little boy Pierre”; 
and there was a proud, contented ring in his voice as he spoke. 

But Ambroise had good reason to be contented and proud 
of all that belonged to him. He was proud of his two brothers 
who were doing so well in the world, one a soldier in the army, 
the other a distinguished gentleman's valet and quite an educated 
man, as Ambroise had informed one of the Englishwomen that 
afternoon. He was proud, very proud of his wife, Lisette, who 
was so good and so pretty—proudest of all of his small son 
Pierre, who was such a strong little lad. Pierre was now four 
years old and a veritable child of heaven, and he intended to 
have the boy educated like his brother, so that he should be- 
come a splendid man. He was proud, too, of Lisette’s younger 
sister Berthe, who lived with them, and was growing up to be a 
fine, brave girl; proud of the two mules, proud of the cow La 
Grise. 

Ambroise had not always lived in Chamounix. He had moved 
there from a neighboring town, with his aged widowed mother, 
when he was a long, lanky youth of eighteen, .and he had later 
taken up the occupation of guide, and soon gained the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best in Chamounix. 

The parents of these two were now dead; and with their 
share of money which the old people had left, besides the 
goodly revenue always coming in from Ambroise’s skill as guide, 
they were able to provide for all their wants, and more, for 
these were simple and few. They owned the two mules and 
La Grise, the stately cow which in summer-time Lisette, or 
perhaps Berthe, would each morning drive to pasture. This 
dignified La Grise, walking with demure forefeet planted firmly 
forward, really did not need a single touch of the stick beneath 
Lisette’s arm to guide her, so well she knew her way; so that 
Lisette could knit while walking, or perhaps say her rosary, 
while the bell at La Grise’s neck clanged quaint music on the 
fresh, early morning air. 

Now, on this Saturday afternoon, Ambroise had been spe- 
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cially engaged by the English ladies for their little expedition 
to the Mer de Glace. They had made an earnest solicitation for 
him, so anxious were they for his services, and had obtained 
him, though the guide-chef was bound to employ each guide 
in turn. And on Monday he was to go on an expedition to 
the top of Mont Blanc. Lisette, as she walked homewards that 
day, remembered the time of Ambroise’s first ascent up this 
Mont Blanc, and smiled at the recollection. For then she had 
been dreadfully averse to his going, and had clung to him at 
the moment of parting with frightened tears in her sweet gray 
eyes. But Ambroise had laughed at her fears and had consoled 
her. 

“Afraid !—thou, a woman born and brought up in Chamounix 
—thou knowest there has been no accident there for years and 
years, and then that was in the early spring and it had rained. 
Nothing ever happens, no one knows that better than myself.” 
Notwithstanding, she had gone that day to the church in the 
village and had prayed not a little; and she had prayed still - 
more in thanksgiving when Ambroise had returned safe and 
sound. Since then he had made the ascent many times, and 
she no longer experienced these fears; indeed, she was re- 
joiced whenever the opportunity offered itself, for it would bring 
in a neat little sum. 

On Monday Lisette, with Pierre, saw Ambroise off as usual. 
He was to meet at their hotel a party of Americans who were 
to go on the expedition. Lisette’s eyes followed him until he 
had disappeared down the road. Pierre stood, his little hand in 
his mother’s, his sturdy bare legs glistening in the sun, and 
watched his father, too, until he strode away out of sight. 
Pierre’s rosebud of a mouth, which showed character and deci- 
sion even at that early age, was screwed up now into a funny 
little smile; his blue eyes gleamed. He adored his father. 
When he grew up into a man, he, Pierre, intended to become 
just such a man as his father. And he would be a soldier, and 
fight for his country, and do brave deeds, and perhaps become 
a very great person. And he would always say his prayers 
night and morning, so that his papa would be very proud of 
him. 

Tuesday was a gloomy, drizzling day—a contrast to the 
bright Monday. On Wednesday, however, it cleared again, 
and in the afternoon Lisette had occasion to go to the village 
of Chamounix. She expected Ambroise home that evening. 
When she arrived in the town she noticed the unemployed 
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guides standing about in groups, and talking very earnestly and 
seriously, with here and there one or two women. To be sure, 
the unemployed guides usually stood about thus in little groups, 
but in a manner lazier, more indifferent, and not in this sol- 
emn, absorbed fashion. Passing, Lisette heard the words, 
“ Mont Blanc—accident,” and her heart stood still. Not hesi- 
tating an instant, she went straight up to the man standing 
nearest her, who was talking with a woman. 

“What is the matter,” she said, “and what is this I hear 
about the Mont Blanc and an accident ?” 

Then this fellow did a cowardly thing; yet he could scarce- 
ly be blamed, for with Lisette coming suddenly upon him in 
this way without a word of warning, he lost his head and could 
not tell her the truth. He was frightened, and he stammered 
out the first thing that came to him. ‘“ There has been an 
accident—an accident—on the Mont Blanc—it was an avalanche, 
and the rope broke; two were killed.” “O my God! who?” 
“The German gentleman of the party and one guide, Alphonse 
Michel—the guide, Alphonse Michel. That is all, that is all. 
The rest are safe and are coming down. They have recovered 
the body of the guide, and are coming down. One, in recover- 
ing it, has been a little hurt—that is all—not seriously—but they 
are all perfectly safe.” 

But he lied; for it was Ambroise Martin, Lisette’s husband, 
who had been killed, and not Alphonse Michel. And fearing 
more questions, the man moved away with the woman with 
whom he had been talking, who was his wife, and who had 
been too dumbfounded to say a word. 

Now, Lisette believed him, but she determined, nevertheless, 
to make further inquiries at the Hétel Royal, whence the party 
had started. Then a strange thing happened. For the garcon 
to whom she put the questions unknowingly made the ‘same 
mistake that the man in the village deliberately had made. - 
“ There has been an accident to the party who started from 
here to make the ascent of the Mont Blanc,” he said. And he 
went on to tell her how on Tuesday they had started from the 
Grands-Mulets, and were on their way to the top, when an ava- 
lanche had come and two had been swept away before the 
others could draw a second breath. The others were safe, how- 
ever. It was only these two—the German gentleman in the 
party of Americans and one guide—Alphonse Michel. They 
had succeeded in recovering the ‘body of the guide almost im- 
mediately, and it had been at the Grands-Mulets over night, 
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and now they were bringing it down. He did not know 
whether they had yet found the German gentleman. One of 
the men had come down immediately with the news. It was 
a terrible thing, indeed; but it was fortunate that no one 
else had been killed. One of the other guides—he who had re- 
covered the body, had been a little hurt, but not seriously. 
What is the name? One Ambroise Martin. 

Lisette started. ‘“ Hein—Ambroise Martin—that is my hus- 
band ”’; and she stepped out of the hotel with her brows puck- 
ered into a little worried expression ; she did not like to hear 
that Ambroise had been hurt. But it was brave of him, was it 
not, and like him to have recovered the dead guide’s body? 
And just at that moment, as if to verify the waiter’s statement, 
Rose Michel, the wife of Alphonse Michel, passed, weeping, on 
another woman’s arm. 

Lisette having accomplished her errand, then walked home- 
ward, meditating seriously on all that had happened. Was it 
not strange—the will of the good God? He did what was for 
the best, certainly; but those two had been married only a 
year. It was very sad. She must see if she could comfort or 
aid this poor Rose Michel in her great trouble. 

Musing on many things, she at last saw coming towards her 
a little procession of men, two of them bearing between them 
an ugly thing—the litter with the body of the guide. 

“ But they have passed Rose Michel’s house—it is strange,” 
thought Lisette; and then she saw them stop at her own home, 
which stood a little way down the road. ‘‘ Why, why are they 
stopping there—oh !” 

Lisette stood perfectly still. An iron hand, cruel and 
merciless, grasped her heart, and seemed to squeeze upward in 
a rushing flood all the blood therein, choking her, dyeing her 
throat and face crimson, so that her heart was left dry and 
sere; and then, did not that crimson flood fall back into 
it again slowly, drop by drop, each like some ponderous weight? 
And she turned ghastly white. She felt herself growing deadly 
cold from top to toe, and for a moment she could not move— 
she was as one paralyzed. Then with all her might she ran to 
where that ugly procession had stopped at her own door, and 
there lay Ambroise, beautiful and smiling, but dead—dead ! 

Lisette uttered not a shriek—not a sound. She sank on her 
knees. She bent forward staring, her arms hanging down stiff- 
ly a little back from her body, with strenuously closed fists. 
She had the look of a hypnotized person: the mouth open in 
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a round O, the eyes wide, distended, glassy. Like the head of 
a Marie Antoinette after the execution, she wore an expression 
of bewildered astonishment and surprise, rather than of terror 
or pain. And she knelt motionless for thirty dreadful seconds, 
gazing at the inanimate object which lay before her. Those 
about her stood as if mesmerized, in complete silence, and 
stared in a frightened way at the tragic, fascinated form. 
Those thirty seconds seemed interminable, and they thought 
she would never move. But as the knowledge of what had hap- 
pened grew within her, her gaze changed, becoming less stupe- 
fied, more wild. And with the horror growing unbearably, she 
upraised her arms, which sought the air with hands clenched in 
fierce anguish. The half-closed lids showed the intense pain in 
the gray eyes; deep furrows came between the brows; the head 
was thrown back; the open mouth took an agonized droop. It was 
an attitude expressive of deepest despair. She swayed once, and 
fell forward without a moan prone on the earth with extended 
arms. All this happened in less than a minute, and not an out- 
cry was uttered, nor a single sound. The quiet of the grave 
reigned ; and they picked her up and carried her into the 
house, following slowly with their other burden lying frozen— 
horridly stiff and still. It was terrible ; shriekings, and shriek- 
ings again and again, they would not so much have minded. 
They had come prepared for loud outcries and wailings ; “they 
had expected a painful scene; but nothing they had expected 
seemed so dreadful as this dumb and tortured agony and 
despair. 


II. 


Poor Lisette! After Ambroise’s funeral they could not do 
much with her. She lay on the bed with wide-open eyes, in her 
little black dress, and she neither moved nor said a word. 
They spoke to her, she did not heed them; they brought her 
food, she would not touch it. The good curé came to see her, 
but it was not of much avail. So did the old Mére Payot who 
was so wise, and to whom everybody ran when there was sick- 
ness or trouble. But even the Mére Payot’s wisdom did not 
suffice this time. Not even to Pierre, her little boy, would she 
respond. Pierre knew at first that something terrible had 
happened, and was very sad and cried. But his baby mind 
could not fully grasp that his father had gone away for ever. 
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He could not understand that it was death, nor, in fact, what 
“death” was. And Berthe, when she saw that he could do his 
mother no good, kept him away and gave him his toys to 
play with and sweets to eat. It broke her heart to see his little 
face so sad and pale, as it was breaking already at the sight of 
her sister Lisette, added to the sorrow and shock of her good 
brother-in-law’s death. 

That evening Berthe, who was untiring in her devotion to 
her sister, said to the Mére Payot: “If she would but cry; but 
she has not shed a tear since it all happened.” 

But the Mére Payot sagely nodded her head. “Do not 
fear,” she said, “she will soon sleep. She will become exhaust- 
ed and sleep without knowing it. Else if she does not and 
does not cry, she will go out of her mind. Do not look so 
startled, my child. As I know Lisette, that will not happen. I 
tell thee she will soon sleep. And when she does, do thou go 
thyself and take some rest, as thou hast need of it. Thou wilt 
be where thou canst hear her if she makes the slightest sound, 
or calls thee. But she will not, for it will be the sleep of ex- 
haustion. Then, when she wakes, have ready a bowl of hot 
porridge, and something before her eyes—a statue of our Bless- 
ed Lady, Lisette is so religious—or something that will touch 
her, so that she will be moved to tears, for tears will be the 
best’ medicine in the world for her.” 

The Mére Payot had been very good and kind, and had 
helped put Pierre to bed, and Berthe believed all she said, for 
she had implicit faith in her wisdom. As it was growing late, 
the Mére Payot took her departure, and left Berthe alone with 
her sister. And now it seemed that it was all going to happen 
as she had prophesied. Berthe noticed a change in Lisette. 
Her eyelids fluttered and drooped. Then the gray eyes closed. 
She opened them again afterwards, but looked at Berthe dreami- 
ly, the hard expression gone, and Berthe imagined there was 
almost a half-smile in them, and presently they closed again. 
A little later, while jumping up to arrange the dripping candle, 
Berthe was surprised and shocked to see them open and staring; 
but after a minute the lids drooped. 

And then it seemed that Lisette really was sleeping at last. 
By-and-by, when the early hours of the morning began to creep 
in, Berthe arose and said quietly, ‘ Lisette.” No answer. And 
there was still no answer when she bent over her and touched 
her softly, saying again, “ Lisette, Lisette.” Then, rejoicing, she 
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tip-toed her way across the floor, where she paused to take a 
last glance at Lisette, listening to her regular breathing. When 
she had gained her room she undressed and said her simple 
prayers. She intended to rest only a little, and to listen to 
any sound from her sister; but, exhausted from long watching, 
without knowing it she was soon fast asleep. 

But Lisette was not asleep. It is true that for some time 
after her sister had left her she lay quite motionless. But 
when all was very quiet she arose suddenly to a sitting pos- 
ture. Her face was gray with pain. Never before had she 
locked as she then did. Her mouth was long and drawn, her 
cheeks haggard, her eyes stony and staring. She sprang from 
the bed and rushed to the closed door that led into the road. 
And she opened it quite softly, so as not to make any sound; 
but this she did only through instinct, for Lisette, in her frenzy, 
but partly knew what she was about. For an instant she stood 
under the stars, the cool night-wind blowing in her face. Then 
like a wild creature she flew down the road, running like a 
hunted deer, swift and straight. 

Where she ran the trees cast black shadows across the 
whiteness that the moon shed. The night odors, sweet, fra- 
grant, dewy, hung in the air. The night was glorious; its 
magic was incomparable. Where that glimmering, shimmering, 
mystic light was not, dense dark was thrown by the trees and 
shrubs that of themselves stood out bright and silvered in out- 
lines pure and firm. There reigned a deep stillness, not a sound 
was heard, and a mystery brooded over all. Above, in the air, 
near the blessed, star-strewn skies, perhaps that wondrous white- 
ness was the light from the eyes of the spirits of the holy dead ; 
who knows? 

When Lisette came out upon an open space there stretched 
away the interminable line of snow-mountains, radiant now and 
dazzling, with the Mont Blanc rising above them all, majestic, 
like death itself—like death itself, so calm, and cold, and white, 
and still, serene, indifferent, beautiful. Above it sailed the sweet 
fair moon, holy and calm, untroubled by a single cloud; near 
by a great star gleamed. It was a sight to make one go down 
on one’s knee with the hand pressed against the throbbing 
heart, and with a cry of joy to thank God for creating on earth 
such beauty. But Lisette heeded it not—she heeded not this 
strange and marvellous beauty. She stood there in the silvered 
road and flung aloft her arms, and shook them in angry de- 
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fiance at the smiling Mont Blanc. Treacherous! treacherous! 
It was terrible, indeed, to see that black figure, so pitifully hu- 
man in its aspect with uplifted, frantic arms and impassioned 
face, marring the loveliness of that unearthly and magical night. 

Behind her, a few paces on, stood a little shrine. Lisette, 
turning, saw it, and she ran to it, and stood before it, her head 
held back defiantly. At its foot was laid a little bunch of 
flowers. 

Lisette’s devout hands had placed a bunch there each day 
as she walked behind La Grise; but now this one was quite 
faded and dead, as she had not passed for three long mornings. 
She snatched it up, and flung it fiercely afar; then, as if in 
contrition, she began hastily pulling up the sleeping flowers that 
stood near, making them into a bunch, thrusting them crazily, 
in her half-delirium, at the foot of the shrine. Now, this shrine 
was very well carven, and really beautiful; something there was 
so strange and sad in the figure upon the cross, with its droop- 
ing head, and mouth drawn and agonized in pain, and half-closed, 
weary, dying eyes. 

Suddenly Lisette, overpowered, fell upon her knees; and she 
beat her fists against her temples, her face cruelly distorted ; 
and at last an agonized cry broke from her lips: ““O my God, 
my God! let me die—ah—je souffre—Jesu-Christ, ayez pitié de 
moi!” 

She sank at the foot of the cross; and the figure that hung 
upon it with arms outstretched for the whole world—He who 
had suffered and died for all poor sinners—seemed to look down 
upon her in sorrow, and yet with infinite love. 

Lisette lay quite still. Indeed, she felt utterly powerless to 
move; her head fell upon her arm; her eyelids drooped weari- 
ly. What was this odd feeling stealing over her, benumbing 
her senses—this torpor ? 

She could not notice, in truth, so very imperceptible was 
it, that the glorious moonlight was dimming; yet it was true— 
it was dimming. Now, a strange stir broke the silence—a whis- 
per, a murmur soft and gentle, and so faint as to be scarcely 
heard, yet a sound that broke the spell of that intense quiet. 
“The leaves on the trees have moved,” thought Lisette, and 
she opened her eyes, which had closed. 

What was that queer thing afar in the skies of the East? 
It was not light, nor was it shadow—it was nothing; yet some- 
thing was there. What was it? Pierre’s laughing eyes? Ah, 
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Pierre! she must go to him—her poor little son; she should not 
have left him. But this deadly feeling of fatigue—she could 
not move. Why, there was Pierre himself sitting on the grass 
near her! He was roughly pulling up the flowers and flinging 
them about. “ Pierre, thou shouldst not throw the flowers about 
like that; they must be treated gently, most tenderly, my little 
one. They are beautiful, and are God’s flowers.” But now he 
was making them into a little nosegay to bring home to his 
father; but his father—his father—Ambroise was dead—dead— 
dead! Ah, God! this sharp, stabbing pain in the heart, like a 
knife—like a two-edged knife—oh, do not stab so! And— 
well—but—this pressure on the eyelids! There was Berthe and 
the Pére Fourier standing and looking at her with serious eyes. 
What were they saying? Now they were coming towards her, 
smiling. No, they were really not there at all. But there again 
was that strange thing in the skies of the east! It was color 
—no, only the shade of a color—no, it was certainly light! 
Why what is this? Had the light in the skies taken a shape ? 
Oh, what is this? Mary, sweet Mother, what is this? 


Quite long ago, when Ambroise and Lisette had been first 
married, they had made a little visit to Paris, On Sunday they 
had gone to Mass in a little church where there was a beauti- 
ful stained-glass window. It represented figures of men and 
women, children even, who seemed bowed down by sorrow or 
sickness or suffering. But it was the central figure standing 
alone, strong and beautiful, that had held Lisette so awed and 
spellbound. On the foot of the window were the words 
“Christus Consolator,” and it went on further to say that it 
had been erected to the memory of one Marie Elise Le Duc. 
And the power and strength and majesty of that figure Lisette 
had never forgotten; nor its sweetness, nor its peace. Ambroise 
had liked it, too. And now here stood the same—the very 
same. The serene, sweet, steadfast eyes held within them infi- 
ite mercy and love, and they shone with a light that gleamed 
out from within, steady and strong; compassionate and calm; 
all-seeing, all-knowing ; the upheld arm was raised as if in bene- 
diction; one hand lay quietly on the breast of the white, glis- 
tening robe. And the glory of the moon seemed not of itself, 
but to come from the figure, from the shining countenance and 
hair; and he said not one word, but those pitying eyes, with 
their glorified gaze, were bent upon her. 
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Overwhelmed, she fell on her face in mute adoration. 

When she dared look up again that marvellous figure had 
gone. That she knew, but he had left another in his place. It 
was Ambroise. Now she was not at all frightened, not even 
surprised. It seemed quite natural. Only she could not move, 
nor speak—only kneel there, staring, with outstretched hands, 
And she felt completely, indubitably happy; for it was her 
husband—her own tall, strong, brave Ambroise. He came up 
to her and took her outstretched hands in his, and began to 
talk in his same old happy way—very rapidly, slurring over his 
words at the end of his sentences. Only he said beautiful 
things which sank deep, deep into her soul. 

He told her she must not wish to die; that was cowardly— 
she who had always been so brave in hours of trial and dis- 
may—and she had much for which to live. There, first of all, 
was the little Pierre, who must be brought up to become a fine 
man. There was her young sister, Berthe; and, though she 
might not know it, many others. And after the first bitterness 
of her grief had passed ‘away she would be again quite happy— 
yes, very happy. Who could expect to live long in the world, 
and go through life without suffering—without keen and bitter 
disappointments, or without grief? No one. It was but the 
common lot. Some experienced more, some less; but those 
who thought to escape it were fools. . . . “Let thy heart 
be strong. Do not turn and fly in life’s battle; be not a coward, 
but fight and conquer. There are those who do not believe in 
God—that is sad and terrible; but scarcely so sad and terrible 
as those who do believe in him, and who, when he sees 
best to send his burdens upon them, turn against him and 
rebel; as thou hast almost done, my poor Lisette. I have 
loved thee. I have never loved thee as I do now. But, loving 
thee, though it means separation for years, I can only wish to 
see thee living upon the earth until thy work on it is nobly 
done, and well. There is Pierre; he will grow from childhood 
into boyhood, from boyhood into manhood. And life—ah, life, 
Lisette, is filled with terrible dangers, snares, and temptations! 
Pierre will need a mother’s hand. Thou must be his guardian 
angel upon earth, and see that he grows‘up to be a good man, 
noble and brave. And now—good-by—good-by until—” 

He bent and kissed her forehead with infinite tender- 
ness and was gone. There followed for her a period of dark- 
ness. 
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That low, continuous murmur grew noisier. And the waning 
of the glory of the moon, at first so imperceptible, was now 
quite apparent. The dense black shadows about began to grow 
faint and gray. The trees and shrubs that had looked in the 
weird light so strange took on bolder outlines, became more 
natural, at last stood out fresh and green. In expectancy of 
that which was to come, the shy stars paled; one by one they 
quietly withdrew. Down the heavens crept the moon, timid, 
too, before the coming of one mightier than she, hiding her 
fairness behind a veil of mist and light. A few little clouds, 
white and fleecy, sailed across the sky. And the leaves on the 
trees were still rustling. A shy little breeze timidly invited 
them to play. Then, gaining courage, it rushed joyously among 
them, so that they quivered and shook in tremulous delight at 
the advent of so boon a playfellow, and turned from him 
saucily with soft laughter—was it not their sweet laughter, that 
low, happy murmur? The atmosphere was gray and fresh and 
cool. Afar in the eastern skies that shadow of a color had 
flushed and deepened and flamed to a red, at first dull, then 
vivid and brilliant—red banners unfurled there in the east to 
herald the coming of the mighty one. Now little birds, unseen, 
unheard before, began to appear; they rumpled their feathers 
sleepily, for they were not yet fully awake. Then they began 
to twitter and to hop about from twig to twig. Suddenly one 
winged high up into the air, straight as an arrow; another 
broke into jubilant song. O glad, O blessed, joyous song of 
praise! It was Sunday morning. 


III. 


When Lisette awoke to consciousness the sun had quite arisen ; 
but it was yet very early morning. The little fleecy clouds had 
turned to gold; some, lower down, glowed a deep rose. Like 
good ships before the breeze, swiftly they sailed across a sea of 
blue. And the young day was deliciously cool. 

A bird, flying low, and brushing its wings across her face, a 
gleam of sunshine in the eyes, had awakened Lisette. At first 
she was bewildered and shocked to find herself lying on the 
damp ground; then it all came back to her—how she had run 
out there in the night in a half-frenzy; how, exhausted, she 
had fallen in the road; and—the wonderful and beautiful hap- 
pening. That she could never forget! Its memory brought to 
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her a feeling akin to the serene and perfect happiness that 
sweet, rapturous music, heaven-like in its felicity, brings to those 
who love it. She arose to her knees; she rubbed her hands 
‘across her eyes and looked up into the sky. Then her gaze fell 
upon the cross; and a sudden pain shot through her heart such 
as she had not before felt. 

For there was One who had endured infinite tortures and 
wrongs, who had borne upon his shoulders the weight of all 
human woes for the sake of ungrateful human kind. And this 
One-Only Sacrifice had been done in expiation for their wrongs 
and crimes, and through an infinite divine compassion for all 
who sin and who suffer—he who had suffered so much and had 
sinned never. And this had been done for her and her sins, 
which had but added to this great suffering, compared with 
which hers was not even as a grain of sand to the great round 
earth. O bitterest pain! O deepest grief unparalleled! What 
had she done—what had she done? 

All this this peasant woman thought. She burst into a tor- 
rent of tears. She buried her face in her hands. Great sobs 
shook her slight frame from head to foot. Now, it was fortu- 
nate that no one chanced that way, else they might have been 
dismayed at the sight of a woman weeping in the road. But it 
happened that not a soul had passed during the whole time 
that she had been there. 

But she was weeping, not for her sorrow, but for a cause 
sent her from Heaven. And, as in summer-time the rain descends 
purifying the overcharged and overweighted atmosphere, so did 
those chastening tears fall upon Lisette’s soul, overcharged, 
overweighted with pain. And there arose within her infinite 
peace, as the sun shines forth after the storm and all is calm 
and quiet. Her sobs checked, her tears dried, she knelt for a 
moment with clasped hands, praying simply for forgiveness for 
any rebellious thoughts she had had in the first great anguish 
of her grief and pain; for strength to bring up the little Pierre 
as Ambroise wished him to be brought up; in thanksgiving for 
the wonderful thing that had happened to her. Then she arose 
and turned her steps homeward. 

Berthe awoke early, and quickly made her toilet. Then she 
went to the bedside of her sister to see if she still slept, and 
she found her gone. She stood dumbfounded for an instant, as 
immovable as a statue of stone. Then she began running hastily 
from room to room, calling, “Lisette, Lisette, Lisette!” 
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She called quietly at first, pausing, as though confident of a 
response ; but when no answer came, her voice rose higher and 
higher into one long, frightened scream. Tears of terror stood 
in her eyes; she panted, and uttered with her screaming little 
ejaculations of prayer. When she again reached Lisette’s room 
she saw Pierre sitting up in his little bed in the room adjoin- 
ing, and calling pitifully for his mother. The big, wondering 
baby eyes were blurred; drops trembled on their lids, and 
trickled slowly down the round cheeks. 

In her panic Berthe was about to run out of the house and 
arouse the neighbors, when Lisette stood in the door. Pierre 
saw her first; and clambered down with a delighted cry, running to 
her with outstretched arms. Lisette caught him up and strained 
him to her heart, and he laughed aloud merrily, pulling her 
cheeks and kissing her. Berthe’s expression of mingled fear, re- 
gret, reproach, relieved anxiety, and sisterly commiseration 
changed to one of wondering awe. For Lisette stood in the 
sunlight, smoothing with a swift, tender, motherly stroke the 
boy’s tossed and tumbled hair. And she smiled, and her smile 
was as the Morning Star. 
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THE ANN ARBOR STRIKE AND THE LAW OF 
HIRING. 
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strike great interest has been awakened among all 

classes. In this case Judge Ricks seems only 

to have declared the law passed to make inter- 

state communication effective, notwithstanding the 
rules of certain labor unions. His judgment apparently amounted 
to nothing more than a declaration of the law intended to se- 
cure the continuity of traffic between one State and another, no 
matter what union rules are adopted by the employees of a 
tailway company calculated to prevent or hamper it. We do 
not criticise the policy of the law in this particular matter. We 
barely suggest that the public at large have an interest in effi- 
cient railway service, as they have in their food-supplies, coal- 
supplies, intelligence, illumination, and so on; and that they 
are not likely to brook a course of action interfering with the 
enjoyment of it. 


THE LAW ON PUBLIC CARRIERS. 


For the advantage of the public exceptional duties and lia- 
bilities have been imposed upon common carriers from time im- 
memorial. It would be beside the question to discuss how far 
and under what conditions such carriers may contract themselves 
out of their liabilities. But as, even in special contracts of ex- 
emption, they must prove that they were in no way to blame; 
that it is not sufficient simply, as it would be in any other class 
of cases, to throw down the special contract and rest their case 
upon it, it must be conceded that they lie under burdens to 
which no other class is subject, or at least to anything like the 
same extent. 

It therefore would seem somewhat fair that such carriers 
should not be altogether barred from fulfilling their obligations 
because of the insufficiency of assistance from the law. The 
law imposes duties upon them which, to put it broadly, must 
be fulfilled at any cost. It casts liabilities upon them which, 
in broad terms, cling under all circumstances save a visitation 
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of God. It seems, then, equitable enough that the legislature 
should not leave them without the means of compelling their 
servants in certain cases to enable them to discharge the duties. 
If railway servants could fly off when a train was about to 
start, or abandon the train upon its way, there would seem to be 
no remedy to the company for the losses to which they would be- 
come immediately liable to passengers and consignees of goods.* 
To say that they had a remedy against the revolting em- 
ployees, is of course true, technically; but in fact it is the 
sheerest nonsense. The employee would be as good a security 
for the damages and costs as the common vouchee of the old 
fines and recoveries for the value of the lands he vouched, or 
as the justice of a Turkish pasha for the restoration of the 
goods of a plundered Christian. : 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE CASE. 


All this so far seems fair dealing enough. But then if the 
legislature steps in to aid railway companies to fulfil their en- 
gagements, we see no reason why it should not interfere, within 
proper limits, on behalf of the employees. Turn about is fair 
play, the sages of antiquity and all other old women of the 
kind tell us. We think that this turn about can be de- 
manded on principles so straight and authoritative that they 
cannot be disputed. We think that an enactment to amend 
the interpretation of contracts of hiring would meet a great 
deal of the difficulty that now besets the labor question. And 
when we say that the interpretation of such contracts should be 
amended, we mean no more than to apply principles often ap- 
plied in courts of law, and which stand as the basis of the 
matchless equitable jurisprudence of England and this country. 

I must not be supposed to limit this proposal to contracts 
between railway companies and their employees. All labor 
contracts should have terms imported into them by implica- 
tion of law which would protect the weaker party against ad- 
vantage arising from his necessity, his ignorance, or from the 
fraud, overreaching, and undue influence of the other party. 
No doubt there might be some difficulty in the practical working 
of this in many cases of individual employers. The horrible 
system of sweating and subcontracting generally might be hard 
to reach by an enactment that would depend for its working 
in some degree upon publicity. Yet even here I do not think 


* The contract is made with the consignee by implication of law, and not with the con- 
signor, though the latter sends the goods. 
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the difficulty insuperable; but I am very clearly of opinion that 
such a course would be successful in the case of employees of 
large companies and corporations. I shall show this by and by. 


WHY THE LATE STRIKES WERE UNSUCCESSFUL. 


It has been observed that the working-men have been de- 
feated in most of the recent strikes. This is the case. Various 
causes have been assigned for the want of success of the men. 
So far as I can judge—and the same view is taken by persons 
eminently fitted to pronounce upon the subject—there was an 
error arising from impatience or impracticability in the initiation 
of the strike or in some subsequent stage of it. No doubt the 
notion has gone abroad that for the most part the strikes were 
entered upon wantonly and capriciously, and conducted with a 
reckless and domineering spirit which made it incumbent upon 
the employers to spare no expense, to suffer every loss rather 
than submit. 

I do not, of course, take this view. That strikes have been 
entered upon unadvisedly I think is abundantly evident. They 
have been begun often without due regard of the means to the 
end ; sometimes without a clear idea on the part of the strikers 
of what they wanted. But the latter part of this statement cer- 
tainly does not apply to the failure in the Ann Arbor case, 
though perhaps the first does pretty distinctly. On the authori- 
ty of the Grand Master of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men, we find that the grievance was stated with the utmost 
clearness and precision to the proper officials of the railroad. 
I think, upon the whole, it will be found that the failure of 
strikes depends as much on the staying power of the strikers 
as on the justice of their cause. 

If I am right, this becomes a serious consideration in dealing 
with the entire controversy between labor and capital. I can- 
not and I will not believe that strikes have been entered upon 
causelessly. The few cents in a wages dispute never represent 
all the elements and influences at work in the controversy. | 
They are often the occasion of the outbreak prepared by the 
seething of deep and dangerous passions. 

I fear that some time, when least expected, a threatened re- 
duction of wages or a demand for increased wages, or some such 
cause ruffling the surface of society, will be the herald of a peril 
as surely as the white waves above a reef tell the dangers hid- 
den under them. It is the duty of public men to watch such 
indications now. There is no question for governments that 
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bears any proportion to this labor question in the vastness of 
the consequences flowing from neglect of dealing with it. 


FATUITY OF GOVERNMENTS AND CAPITALISTS. 


From Tyler’s rebellion to the labor strike, every outbreak of 
working-men, every menacing display of strength directed to- 
wards the privileged or fortunate orders of society, sprang from 
some apparently trivial cause. Their long-suffering has been mis- 
understood by employers and rulers alike. The selfishness of 
the first, the blindness of the last, have between them imperilled 
society. 

The aspect of the labor question in this country in the pre- 
sent hour is grave and menacing. Judge Rick’s decision, cap- 
ping the series of disasters to the trade-unions, has had an 
ominous effect on the more extreme of the labor circles. Any 
one who accepts the confident opinion of some capitalists since 
that decision, that strikes and boycotts are at an end, will find 
himself wofully mistaken. Those capitalists themselves had bet- 
ter bear in mind that the defeated strikers, all union men in 
fact, say the same; but they say it with the fierce significance 
of men with the future for good or evil in their hands. Strikes 
and boycotts are at an end, the workmen echo; but they add, 
We will pursue our ends by some weapon that shall not break 
short in our hands like the old exploded one. 


UNWISDOM OF HASTY ACTION. 


Undoubtedly the most prudent of the leaders consider the 
present the most critical period that has arisen in the history 
of the labor question in America. The opinion seems a reason- 
able one when we regard the troubles which environ labor or- 
ganizations everywhere. But when they assert that a short 
time must decide whether capital or labor shall go to the wall, 
they prophesy without inspiration and confessedly without the 
power of bringing their predictions to pass. As things look 
now, one fails to see the nearness of the prospect. Forcing a 
crisis would be simply disastrous; it would hand the victory to 
capital for a long time to come. ; 

But, on the other hand, the capitalists reckon without their 
host if they think they are going to win. The conflict has been 
going on almost from the dawn of the world. But they would 
not be wise to judge of the future by the past. Except in the 
guilds of the middle ages the laborer had to bend because all 
social influences combined to depress him. But now he is edu- 

VOL, LVIII.—45 
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cated—he belongs to that brotherhood to which education lifts 
mankind. The future shall see no cycles of Cathay for the 
toilers. Men prefer progress at any risk—they prefer the rush 
of the torrent, even with its danger, to the slow safety of the 
pool. But progress can be combined with safety for those who 
build the prosperity of states, as well as for those who enjoy it 
without the toil. 

Some well-meaning people complain that employers regard 
the working-man as a mere machine from which the most work 
is to be got at the least expense. I am inclined to think that 
much time is wasted in attempts to show that he has a 
mind and rights and feelings. This is not the way really to 
cope with the hard and tyrannical intelligence that presides 
over the employment of labor in great enterprises, and often 
enough in small ones. These men say a bargain is a bargain. 
They don’t care a straw about the workman’s rights or feelings. 
They bring to the discussion the arguments and heart of Shy- 
lock. They regard talk of the rights of the workman, his feel- 
ings, and the dignity of labor, at the best as ad captandum 
appeals to laborers or pious platitudes for Sunday display. If 
they condescend to reply to such rhetoric at all, they do so 
by a retort: How do you treat your own servants? Do you 
abate one tittle of the rights the contract gives you? 


INSENSIBILITY OF CAPITALISTS. 


When a_ good, earnest man, overflowing with ill-directed 
benevolence, threatens the plutocrat with the judgments of God, 
he replies with the story of the man who made a fortune by 
minding his own business. Those moneyed people, though they 
lack the repose that marks the caste of Vere de Vere, can 
often speak with as much cynical scorn of enthusiasm as if their 
plebeian puddle were the bluest blood in the universe. Plati- 
tudes and theories which might make the world of labor an 
Eden are not the methods to convince these men. Strikes 
have been, clumsy as they are, better arguments than the finest 
sentiments from poets and, preachers. 


THE LEVER OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


Much may be done by enlisting the public at large upon 
the side of labor. They have not been sufficiently appealed to 
in the past, although they have in the last resort the ruling 
power over all controversies. If the conditions which embitter 
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the lives of the laboring classes are fully and honestly stated 
to the public, it seems to me impossible that pressure of an 
irresistible character would not be put upon the legislature. 
No one can deny that among the broad mass of American citi- 
zens a love of liberty and justice prevails. Perhaps in no coun- 
try in the world is there a more genuine sympathy with man 
abstracted from the special relations of race or creed. No- 
where since the Catholic Church informed the old world with 
the spirit of charity is such tenderness manifested to suffering 
as in the benevolent institutions of the United States. In a 
dim but not unhopeful manner the regard for the great human- 
ities, which one finds here, moves in the path of the splendid 
charities of the ages of faith. Protestant America approaches 
nearest to the church that covered Europe with asylums for 
every form of mental and physical disease until the bandits of 
the Reformation despoiled or destroyed them. 

I therefore think that the public can be trusted to secure 
justice for the working-man if they are made acquainted with 
his true position, if they are told all that the present condi- 
tions of labor mean in certain avocations, and to some extent 
in all. It may be said that the labor question is and has been 
before the people just as much as that of abolition years ago; 
that it has been viewed in all aspects and presented with ar- 
gument, menace, demonstration, and deeds of violence in forms 
as various as any great question of the century in the countries 
of Europe. This, in truth, is not the case. It was the discon- 
tent of a class, or rather of an interest, within the state 
making an eddy on the surface. The movement of the indus- 
trial classes was only understood to be an accident causing a 
very slight, partial, and temporary heaving of the waters. The 
bursting of a reservoir, the failure of a crop in part of a State, 
a fire in a city would be regarded as more serious matters than 
the discontent of working-men. Their complaints were pooh- 
poohed by every one. Why, it was a pleasant way of masters 
to meet the complaints of a union by saying that the men 
wanted handsome houses furnished at great expense, cups by 
Cellini, and pictures by the old masters, or at least copies hardly 
distinguishable from the originals, yachts and horses. “Sir, I 
myself have all these things now,” this Bunderley would say; 
“but I began in the gutter and worked my way up. Let my 
servants do the same and they will all be as I am.’ * 


* The word ‘‘servants”’ is a familiar one among English employers when speaking even 
of clerks at a high salary. 
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The fact is that the grievances of workmen were only formu. 
lated in strikes. This was unfortunate in many respects. First, 
a strike reveals nothing or very little. Frequently it is more 
calculated to enrage the public than to win their sympathy. If 
a great city is left in darkness, or deprived of food, or compelled 
to shiver for want of coal when the mercury is down to zero, I 
venture to say that it will discuss the situation in language 
as warm as that of the speakers at a temperance meeting. 
The public feel the inconvenience arising from the strike; they 
think the matter at issue is a bagatelle, and they naturally get 
furious. The superior resources and craft of the masters take 
advantage of the public attitude. 

THE REALITY OF THE QUESTION. 

But the labor question is there for all that—a spectre menac- 
ing and terrible, not to be laid by old-fashioned economic crot- 
chets, nor by the commonplaces of a pluralist incumbent waving 
perfume from his pocket-handkerchief while the squire snores in 
the family pew, nor by imperial armies. The sooner the public 
know this the better for society: that neither the legions of 
Cesar, nor the maxims and teaching fables of Menenius, no 
more than the bowed head of Lazarus, can solve the question; 
but solved it shall be. The dragoons of a despot would be 
more likely to succeed in settling the dispute between labor 
and capital than those good souls who tell masters that they 
should be kind—spelling the word “ kynde ’—and the men that 
they should be good—spelling it with unlimited o’s. 

Thinking of these soft-headed philanthropists, one is tempted 
to say that the people are right to disregard their advice. For 
my part, I have always heard that hungry men will not be fed 
by words, and I believe it. Be content with your station; do 
your appointed work; inequalities shall be redressed hereafter ; 
meanwhile I shall speak to Dives, the mill-owner, on your 
behalf! This is the sort of twaddle addressed to men with 
low pay, hard work, and large families. 

What have they for all that but a famine from the cradle 
to the grave? What are starvation wages? what the foul sur- 
roundings of childhood, of youth, of middle and old age? 
what the inheritance of all that is sordid and revolting? what 
this doom of unlovely life ?—life made hideous, life that had 
better not have been—what is it all but a hunger of the soul 
and body that must drive wise men mad? 
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WHAT THE STATE HAS DONE FOR LABOR. 


If the laboring classes were to be kept at the galley-oar 
for ever they should have been kept in ignorance. By educat- 
ing the children of the poor the state has raised them to a 
sense of their dignity, increased their needs, and roused their 
ambition. A civilized life, a life in some degree of comfort, is 
the second term of the public school. The state must accept 
the logical result of enabling the laboring classes to understand 
their capabilities and enlarging their wants. Every artisan in 
fairly good times can now live with more of the comforts and 
conveniences of life at his hand, and in some respects with 
better food, than great nobles three centuries ago. An Eng- 
lish, Scotch, or Irish nobleman who could then bring ten thou- 
sand men into the field lived under more unsanitary conditions 
than a well-to-do tradesman to-day. Under his armor, under 
his buff, under his velvet, under his ermine he concealed more 
than his own nakedness. The wife of a mechanic with decent 
wages to-day is incomparably cleaner in her person than a 
court beauty of the last century. 

It is with people so advanced in their conceptions of what 
is due to themselves and to their families that the state has to 
deal if the employers will not. I am very well aware that all 
workmen do not possess the advantages just mentioned. But 
very many of them do. Almost all American workmen possess 
the education of the first and more favored class, and naturally 
desire to possess the other good things too. And one way or 
other, sooner or later, they will possess them, or know the rea- 
son why. Can this state, this great country, neglect them as the 
peoples of Europe have been neglected, until we find all its 
governments swaying to and fro on their uncertain seats? 


A GOOD EXAMPLE IN ENGLAND. 


There certainly is one very promising sign in the principles 
of the new English school of political economy. It is a return 
to reason from the aberrations of the last hundred years. 
Though its exponents are non-Catholics, they recognize society 
as a living body—a whole which must control the life of each 
component part if the parts are to remain healthy; assure to 
each its fitting function instead of permitting, and still less aid- 
ing, some parts to obtain an abnormal development at the ex- 
pense of the rest. This has been the teaching of the Church 
against the Academy and the Portico, and her action when 
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moulding the young governments of Europe as they rose from 
the ashes of the fallen civilization. This is her teaching 
now. 

The pretence so often put forward against interference by 
the state in private enterprises really has no weight. It con- 
founds judicious interference with mere meddling. If the objec- 
tion were well taken, it would include education as well as 
other individual rights. On the ground that such interference 
destroys enterprise and checks prosperity, private contracts 
should be unfettered in all their phases and conditions. There 
should be no supervision over factories or industries where 
work has been so long done in circumstances prejudicial to 
health, dangerous to life. The employers never contemplated 
in their contracts that they should provide safeguards against 
disease or against peril to limb or life until the state stepped 
in and, as it were, imported a new clause into the contracts. 

The right of interference by the state is so far admitted. 
Why, then, should it be limited to such supervision? No one 
can give a reason why it should not adjust wages so as to give 
sufficient food, save self-respect, and provide a fund for old 
age, when it will not allow an employer to enforce his contract 
at the expense of the laborer’s health. When it requires the 
observance of certain imported conditions in the fulfilling of 
contracts of hiring, it so far diminishes the employer’s profits. 
Where is the line to be drawn? I think at beneficial inter- 
ference. 


PARTIAL STATE INTERFERENCE. 


Again, why should particular industries be protected while 
others are not attended to by the state? Why does it require 
that a factory must be conducted with some regard to the laws 
of hygiene, but will not interfere with contracts between rail- 
ways and their employees which make the service of these more 
perilous than service in an European army? 

In certain States of the Union the law requires that wages 
shall be paid weekly. It is at present immaterial that this 
requirement is evaded by employers, immaterial by what fraud 
and oppression they make the law a dead-letter. The material 
thing for my purpose is that the state so far interferes with 
freedom of contract between the parties. I am presenting these 
considerations, of course, for the purpose of showing that there 
is nothing in the objection so often and so contemptuously 
brought forward by capitalists, and by the older school of eco- 
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nomists, that state intervention in private contracts is an im- 
proper interference with personal liberty and economically inde- 


fensible. 
SHIBBOLETHS OF THE ECONOMISTS. 


I very decidedly take issue on both points. I am quite 
ready to admit that capricious, meddling interference would be 
a check on industry, and retard or prevent the prosperity of a 
country. But so also might undue state favor to certain kinds 
of industry. Yet capitalists always demand this, economists 
often. We are very much in the habit of taking opinions on 
trust when they are advanced by persons supposed to have a 
reputation in a branch of study. I remember well when every- 
thing was settled by political economy. I also know that many 
very dull men had very good names as authorities on this so- 
called science. But one thing is very clear: that the disciples 
of Adam Smith, the founder of the science, revolted from the 
teachings of their master; and the new school now ruling the 
universities of England are at right angles with the old. 

I therefore beg respectfully to dispute any @ priori pro- 
nouncements of the old political economists on the advantage 
or disadvantage of state control over industry. I shall take the 
arguments at their intrinsic value. I shall not attribute one 
iota of value to the opinions independently of the arguments. 
With regard to the view of the capitalists, I dismiss it for the 
present by reminding the public that they always praise state 
intervention exercised on their side, and only denounce it when 
used on the side of their opponents. 


THE CASE IN POINT. 


At this point we again turn to the judgment in the Ann 
Arbor case, and the influence attributed to the decision in lead- 
ing up to the close of the conflict between labor and capital, 
by the blow it is said to have given to strikes. Employers in- 
fer from the judgment there that Judge Ricks gave expression 
to a belief rooted in the conscience of society, that contracts 
are inviolable. As a matter of fact, no one ever disputed 
the inviolability of contracts worthy of the name. If people 
ever examined the character of a contract with a view to deny 
its obligation, they did so from the persuasion that in one or 
more respects it was inequitable, and therefore not binding 
upon conscience. 

Now, in the case above the learned judge seems to have 
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done no more than interpret the law applicable to the naked 
circumstances before him. No lawyer worthy of the name can 
be ignorant that the greater part of the jurisdiction of our 
courts of equity arose from the fact that there were classes of 
contracts enforceable at law which were contrary to good con- 
science. I need not go beyond certain contracts within the 
statute of frauds for an illustration of my meaning—contracts 
binding in law which would be set aside in equity. 


NECESSITY FOR AN EMENDATION IN THE LAW. 


Here we have the example of the courts of equity relieving 
against the strict letter of the law. We suggest that the state 
should intervene by legislation on principles analogous to those 
applied in equity. We recommend nothing revolutionary. Our 
suggestions, if adopted, will not shake the security of a single 
stock; will not affect the stability of the republic; will not cause 
Pluto to leap in terror from his throne. 


ARGUMENTATIVE SOPHISTRY. 


It is a very obvious fallacy to suppose that a starving artisan 


stands on equal terms with the employer who takes advantage 
of his necessity to make him work for a wage which would not 
long keep body and soul together. It is idle to say that it is 
unjust to compel an employer to pay more than the price for 
which he can get his work done. It is rather too like the 
enforced benevolences which royalty wrung from its subjects a 
few centuries ago, the employers say. The laborer, so it is 
argued, offers his commodity in open market. The purchaser 
buys it as cheaply as he can—buys it as he would an ox or an 
ass, a load of potatoes or a load of hay. It does not matter 
that the laborer sells at a low price because he can get no 
more, for that is the case with every other producer. The 
purchaser does him no injustice by taking it at that price. 
Nay, he does him a kindness. 

The argument has that degree of plausibility—that sort of 
verbal exactness—which when spoken it is very hard to com- 
bat, but when written is as gross, palpable as a mountain. Of 
course it rests on an utterly false analogy. Agricultural produce, 
productions in general, are not human beings. It is himself 
he hires or sells, and not a production, when the laborer comes 
to an employer. If the view so insolently put forward by 
capitalists, that they were purchasing a commodity in no way 
different from anything produced by labor, were pushed to its 
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legitimate issue it would justify any contract however infamous. 
It would be the right answer of the fraudulent ship-owners who 
found men reckless enough to go on board their heavily-insured 
coffin-ships. When Mr. Plimsoll stirred the mind of England 
against the atrocious contracts by which the lives of wretched 
seamen were gambled for he had very little to do. The sailors 
were ready to take the risk for the pay. They could not get 
employment elsewhere. When the labor market is glutted of 
course wages will be small. If Jonathan or Paddy will not 
work below a certain price, Carl or Luigi will. There are 
Russians, Poles, Scandinavians, Hungarians, besides Carl and 
Luigi. The market is ruled by capital because labor is super- 
abundant. Such arguments would justify the sale of a man’s 
honor, of a woman’s virtue. 

It is quite possible that the consequences just mentioned 
would not disturb the equanimity of many capitalists. It appears 
to me that Sir Pertinax MacSycophant expresses their views 
of morality pretty well. Disgusted with his son’s tutor for not 
advising the young man to play the villain, he predicts that he 
will never rise in the church. Sir Pertinax naturally thought 
that the conscience of a young clergyman should be at the ser- 
vice of his patron. If the patron of a living buys the incum- 
bent’s conscience for the consideration of presenting him to the 
living, good people will be shocked at the simony, sacrilege, and 
heaven knows what. But those who reduce a laborer and his 
hire to the level of a commodity dependent on the fluctuations 
of the market cannot object to the profligate contract between 
the patron of a living and his presentee. 


CYNICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Are the public at large, is society, is the state, wise in allow- 
ing such a philosophy to regulate its life? It is the reduction 
to practice of the notions of those sciolists and sophists who 
referred everything to political economy, because they dabbled 
in it with some appearance of success and failed in everything 
else. Just as the worst tradesman in a village is always the 
tribune of the pot-house club, as men who fail as doctors 
usually become men of science; so the dull man of his year, 
of his profession, of parliament was wont to become a political 
economist. 

These philosophers are the men who tell us that the indivi- 
dual conscience is nothing more than an accidental evolution 
from some ancient superstition, the origin of which is as hidden 
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as the sources of the Nile. Consequently there is no such thing 
as public spirit, no duty to society or to the neighbor. Supply 
and demand, land, rent, wages, capital are the words to conjure 
with. They contain all wisdom, all morality. 

These impudent pretenders yelled from the house-tops that 
their crude theories were rigid and inexorable as the conclusions 
of mathematics. They obtained such influence over clubs, cote- 
ries, and drawing-rooms that their words were law. A man 
might deny every truth of revelation, but he was an infidel if 
he questioned the generalizations of these teachers. Yet no two 
of them agreed in the definition of any term of economic science, 
although every conclusion rests upon the definitions. No two 
of them agreed in the scope and application of the science, 
although the limit and utility of an experimental science should 
be easily ascertainable. 

Consequently when they maintained that society was an ag- 
gregate of atoms, or a tumultuary crowd localized and shaped 
somewhat by environment, they could very easily infer that 
society was not a necessity of man’s nature, but an advantage 
to the individual; that the individual in society preserved all 
the rights of his savage state, subject to the restraint which the 
common safety put upon their exercise. Then a man might cheat 
and swindle and extort as long as he could do so with impu- 
nity. Capitalists thought the political economist a second 
Daniel. They will soon find him far less enlightened and inter- 
esting than Balaam’s ass. 

All the same, these opinions produced to some extent, and 
undoubtedly perpetuated to a large extent, the frightful evils 
under which the laboring classes suffered in England and Scot- 
land during some decades of the last century and the earlier 
part of this. This influence was hardly less felt in the United 
States among the wealthy and leisured class which sprang from 
trade, still preserves close relations with it, and in a manner forms 
the social opinion of the great employers of labor. 


THE NEW SCHOOL. 


As I have said, these opinions are discarded in England by 
the rising thinkers. How far the new school owes its origin to 
the increased power and menacing attitude of the industrial 
masses I do not profess to judge. I think, however, it is gen- 
erally admitted that the labor organizations are a more powerful 
influence in the mother country than here. This system, upon 
the whole, seems better adapted to the work they are doing, to 
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fit with more harmony into the framework of the social hierarchy 
amid which they are placed, than the American unions. At the 
same time there is no reason why the latter should not acquire 
the same standing as the English organizations. 

I think this is the best time for such an improvement of the 
unious as will bring them more closely to the level of the English. 
The possession of influence in the press and the legislature, 
and thence upon the entire public, will be the result. In this 
effort every man of public spirit—every man must sympathize 
who desires the welfare of his country, and the preservation of 
society from evils the magnitude of which no one can measure. 
We are standing, perhaps, upon a narrow isthmus between the 
old order of ideas, with its strong bias towards obedience to 
authority and law, and the new order, which tends to make 
authority and law subservient to an industrial activity and en- 
terprise to be fostered in every member of society at any cost. 
If the state takes the lead in the movement, if society helps 
working-men over the hard road before them, there seems no 
reason why the whole difficulty of their relations with employers 
should not be arranged. If society is scornful, if the state is 
negligent in the supreme crisis approaching, the result will be 
beggary among the masses, vast fortunes among a few, national 
bankruptcy, out of which the country will emerge in a condi- 
tion discredited as Italy or the republics of South America. 





NO REMEDY. 





FORCE 





These are startling words. But they contain the true fore- 
cast of the steps of national decline. Whoever regards lightly 
this conflict in the midst of us—whoever supposes it can be 
settled by the proverbial whiff of grapeshot in Parisian boule- 
vards, or the serried ranks sent forth from a German slaughter- 
house, or by additional conspiracy statutes, or unlimited Pinker- 
ton detectives, knows nothing of the danger and difficulty of the 
time. 

It is not long since in England a strike would fall within the 
meaning of a criminal conspiracy. The reasonableness of the 
demand would not be taken into account, concerted action was 
evidence of conspiracy, and as the effect was in some degree to 
injure a person it was criminal. A strike may now take place 
accompanied with circumstances of force, numbers, and parade 
such as have been held sufficient to convert a political meeting 
into an unlawful assembly. The Sixmile Bridge massacre dur- 
ing the tithe agitation in Ireland, and the Peterloo massacre 
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during the great reform agitation in England, took place in put- 
ting down meetings not one-tenth as formidable as the assem- 
blies and processions of the London dock-laborers a few years 
ago. 

We see a like advance in the United States in the legal 
recognition of unions and their demonstrations. Trade organi- 
zations are powers that cannot be ignored. Perhaps it would 
be better if the different organizations were made subject to a 
central executive, and the grievance of any particular trade 
or calling were made the business of all union men. But the 
number of societies and their membership constitute a powerful 
factor among the moral forces of the present; so that I am at 
a loss to see how their needs or their rights—for I regard the 
words as interchangeable—can be disregarded by any govern- 
ment mindful of its responsibilities to the public. All that 
seems required to render the unions irresistible in enforcing the 
rights of labor is such a solid and united front as can be pre- 
sented by masses of members subject to a common control. 
Men of character and prudence should constitute the executive, 
men who will carefully weigh all complaints and demands be- 
fore sanctioning them; but when once sanctioned will press them 
to the last. 

We hope that we have presented an important aspect of this 
controversy in a practical manner. It is the interest of every 
one, the duty of every one who has a place in this great coun- 
try, to lend as best he can, however little that may be, some 
aid in removing or diminishing the danger which now hangs 
over society from this very labor question. And sure am I that 
efforts of the kind will stand those who make them in good 
stead when all controversies, all things around us, shall have 
melted into the infinite azure of the past. 
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LOVE-SONGS OF THE TUSCAN PEASANTRY. 
By HENRIETTA CHANNING DANA. 


=) HERE is a modern Italian proverb, “The foot- 
i path leads to Paradise, the carriage-road to 
Purgatory, the steam-railroad to Hell”; and 
this saying may be applied, not to virtue and 
ws = vice only, but also, and far more truly, to the 
poetry and song of the people. 

The modernized cities and towns of Italy are fast losing 
their individuality. The commonplaces of civilization and the 
rush of business traffic have effectually sapped in them the 
root of poetry and song in destroying the simple and picturesque 
customs and holy ideals of a primitive people. In their streets 
we hear little music but the military band and the piano-organ, 
no songs but operatic airs, comic songs, and trivial ballads— 
nothing that is elevated in sentiment or of any value in litera- 
ture. The smaller towns of the interior, which are off the di- 
rect railroad routes and little visited, preserve more of individ- 
ual aspect, tradition, and song. But it is in the little fortified, 
medieval villages, perched on mountain-sides and hill-tops, and 
in the rude hamlets of the mountain valleys and forests, acces- 
sible only by zigzag foot-paths or steps cut in the side of 
the hill, that one sees the unadulterated Italian, living as he 
has lived for a thousand years, and singing the songs that his 
ancestors sang in the days of Dante, Cino, and Petrarca. It is 
here, among these primitive, innocent, and laborious people of 
the mountain and forest—among wood-cutters and charcoal- 
burners, chestnut-gatherers and vine-growers, cultivators of corn 
and mushrooms and olives, shepherds and fishermen, carvers in 
wood, and makers of those plaster images which find their way 
to the distant streets of the most modern cities of the world— 
that all that is most tender in song, most poetic in sentiment, 
and most graceful in tradition has survived. Among the Apen- 
nine forests and the Sabine hills, from the mountains and plains 
of Tuscany and Umbria to the coasts of the Adriatic, on the 


hills and in the valleys about Siena, Lucca, Pistoia, Assisi, and 


Ancona, if we hear a song of love it is in the language of the 
Rispetti and Stornelli, the Strambotti and Inserenate of the age 
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of bards and knights and troubadours. Modern ballads and 
love-songs have no place in the repertory of the peasant, but 
the Rispetti or love-ditties of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies—handed down by oral tradition from generation to gen. 
eration among a people coming little in contact with the 
changes and chances of modern life—are sung to-day by father 
and son, mother and daughter, in the pure Tuscan dialect of 
the days of l’Alighieri. And the unlettered mountain youth 
still sings to his sweetheart to-day the very words which Tasso, 
in a later age, borrowed from his rustic ancestors of six cen- 
turies ago. 

The words of many of these traditional love-ditties have 
been gathered and committed to writing by lovers of folk-lore 
within this generation. It is true the people are averse to singing 
‘before strangers; but if one mingles with the peasantry in their 
rude life, and finds the way to the confidence and affection of 
these ingenuous and lovable natures, one will have frequent op- 
portunity of hearing and making one’s own the simpler and 
more familiar of the Rispetti. These are usually in the form 
of dialogue between youth and maiden, and the singers, men 
and women, answer each other in alternate strophes. Though 
the home of this poetry is Tuscany, yet traces of it may be 
found all over the peninsula, on the plains of Lombardy, and 
among the Tuscan hills, on the coast of the Adriatic, and on the 
canals of Venice. Let but the forester or the gondolier raise 
his voice in one of these love-strophes, and soon an answering 
voice will: respond from valley or lagoon. The sentiment of 
this poetry is always of the most refined character, the images 
are all taken from nature as it surrounds them, and the lan- 
guage is simplicity itself, but extremely graceful. There is a 
certain monotony in the character of these songs. No story is 
woven in with them, no romance, no tale of adventure. It is 
simply. the outpouring of the sentiments of the heart as called 
forth by the different emotions of the lover: joy, sorrow, court- 
ship, the delights of song, homage to beauty and goodness—for 
they never separate beauty and goodness; to them goodness in 
itself is beauty, and beauty without goodness remains unsung— 
absence, return, parting, reunion, jealousy, trust, reproaches, 
reconciliation, faithful love, false love, promises, good wishes, 
prayers. Let us suppose them to be singing some strophes de- 
scriptive of the sentiments of rural courtship and mutual affec- 
tion. It is true that these offer less variety in language, less 
scope for the emotions, than those called forth by intenser 
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moods; but, in spite of their gentle monotony and tender sim- 
plicity, the verses have a special interest and charm from hav- 
ing served as a medium of courtship for six centuries of Tuscan 
lovers. I have gathered a score or so only out of the many 
hundreds in their treasury. 


THE YOUTH 
(Seeing his love approaching on the mountain-side) : 


O Fairest! thou art risen from the East— 

The moonbeams on thy snowy forehead rest ; 
And wheresoe’er thy footsteps bear thee on, 

The splendor of the day with thee is gone. 
While o’er the pathway where thy footstep strays 
No evil darkens and no shadow plays; 

But love and joy and peace and daylight fair 
Bloom on the hill—for thou hast passéd there. 


Thou, gentle maid, hast robbed the sun of light, 
And a new paradise to earth hast given; 
The moon’s enchantment round thy brow is bright, 
And angels smile and sing to thee from heaven. 
I dare not lift my eyes to thy dear face— 
With love for thee my humble heart is riven; 
Thy form is clothed with an angel grace, 
And my poor heart has found in thee its heaven. 
Like to God’s angel is thy lovely face— 
In thy sweet sight may humble I find grace. 


And now they meet; and both are seized with sudden embar- 
rassment. 


HE. 


O God of Heaven! who madest her so fair, 

How shall I win her—how to woo her dare? 

How speak to her who stands in silence bound— 
Her downcast eyes ne’er raising from the ground? 
O gentle earth! lift from thy lowly breast 

Those eyes, that in their look I may find rest. 
Blest stones of earth! those glances you receive 
Return to me, I pray, that I may live. 


And she turns her head aside and whispers in ingenuous confi- 
dence the explanation of her bashfulness: 
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THE MAIDEN. 


When first I saw thee in the path appear, 
The sun fell blinding on my dazzled eyes— 
I cast them down, for thou wert drawing near, 
And I would hide the love that in them lies. 
Yet, since the love is there in very truth, 
I pray thee, love me also, gentle youth! 


Her confession unlocks his lips, and who shall say now that he 
dares not woo? 


HE. 


Thou, sweetest, with a chain hast bound my hands— 
I love thee so I feel not I am bound! 
I wear so cheerfully the loving bands, 
I know not that they hang my wrists around! 
Garlands of roses do they seem to be 
That sweetly bind my arms, dear love, to thee! 


I love thee, dear, with every love that lives. 
A brother’s love to thee my true heart gives; 
I love thee as a father loves his child ; 

I love thee as a mother wise and mild; 

And as a husband loves his tender wife, 

So love I thee and will love all my life! 


The next stanza in the original is worthy of Tasso: 


And I will love thee always; scoff who will, 
To me love seems a glory all divine! 

And when the golden dawn breaks o’er the hill, 
I know not day has come until I see 

Upon the pathway that fair form of thine,— 
I know not that the sun has risen till 

Thou shinest, love, upon this world of mine,— 
Until thy radiant eyes speak hope to me! 


But she still holds her lover at a distance, for her ideals of 
manly worth and purity are high and must be satisfied. The 
next two stanzas have a quaint formality in the original : 


SHE. 


Ah, gallant youth! preserve a kindly heart. 
Of woman’s tenderness to win a part 
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Thou must have virtue and benignity, 

A mien of courage and of dignity, 
All purity and truth and manliness, 

The light of laughter shining in thine eyes— 
All piety and grace and kindliness, 

With lips and eyes where mirthful laughter lies. 


But our youth is a true son of the mountains in traditional 
piety and innocence of life. 
HE. 
My lady, drive suspicion from thy heart: 
Never in me has evil had a part. 
Firm confidence in me thou may’st repose ; 
Sin I rejected and the good I chose. 
My love is perfect and my love is pure, 
Blessed of God and destined to endure. 
Such honest love a woman’s blessing is, 
O give me thine, and God shall give us His! 


Now, indeed, she is ready to encourage him shyly, but not 
yet quite prepared in her mind to walk down Beacon Street 
arm-in-arm with him. 

SHE. 


Shall I betray the silent ways of love? 

It needs no words its loyalty to prove, 

For when we meet a single glance will tell 

The object of our love that all is well. 

With eyes downcast and footstep something slow, 
The secret of each other’s heart we know. 

The world heard naught, and yet a word was spoken; 
The world saw naught, yet we exchanged a token. 


Dear youth, whene’er we one another meet 
We do not show our hearts to all the street! 
I bow my head and thou inclinest thine, 
And cheerfully we say “The day is fine!” 
But every feast returneth once a year, 

And one shall be our wedding, never fear; 
And once a year returneth every feast— 
Our wedding-day shall come among the rest. 


She is about to pass on, thinking that she has given him 
enough encouragement for one day; but he is of a different mind. 
VOL. LVIII.—46 
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HE. 


Where art thou going, who hast stolen away 
The heart and soul of me with those dark eyes? 

O turn those shining eyes! one moment stay! 
While I, with hopeful gaze, seek if perchance 

My faithful image therein mirrored lies! 
O little robber! with one traitor glance 

Thou stolest from me both my soul and heart! 
Thou wert too hasty with thy thievish art! 

Had I but known that thou didst wish them, sweet, 
My willing hands had laid them at thy feet. 


And now she relents, for she trusts him truly. 


SHE. 


How often have I feigned, love, to be 

Annoyed with thee when yet I was not so; 
But now I know that thou art true to me 

I tell thee all, nor fear my heart to show. 
And now I know thou true and faithful art 

I have no fear but show thee all my heart. 


When first I see thee coming on thy way 
A splendor fills the air with sudden glow; 
But when I know thou canst no longer stay 
A shadow falling fills my heart with woe; 
And when I feel thou art already gone, 
With downcast eyes I know the day is done! 


O gentle forester! I love thee so, 

I go to church and know not where J go! 

To such a pass am I by love brought low, 

I cannot say my creed, nor fast nor slow; 

The prayers I knew I now no longer know, 

Such mischief hath love wrought, for weal or woe! 


And when I see thee coming on thy way 
A sigh I breathe for every step of thine! 
How many sighs, dear love, I pray thee say, 
Have gone to thee from this poor heart of mine? 
Tell me, dear love, which were the most to-day— 
The sighs I breathed, or those steps of thine? 
Thy gallant footsteps, or my tender sighs? 
I counted both with loving heart and eyes! 
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Her lover has been well brought up in the traditions of the 
patriarchal life of the hills; he knows who a maiden’s first con- 
fidant should be, and reminds his love of this before asking 
any further promise of her. 


HE. 


My little maiden, we must tell our love! 

Go to thy mother—ask if she approve. 

If she should laugh, then heed not her reply ; 
But if she silent stand, turn joyfully 

And follow thy own heart’s sweet beckoning : 
Thou walkest sure and hast true reckoning. 


Ah! when shall come that joyful, happy day 
When thou shalt mount the step with footfall slow 
That leads unto my cottage door, and lay 
Thy wedded hand in mine, with head bent low? 
When shall the moment be that we shall stand 
Before God’s blessed altar, hand-in-hand ? 
And when the day be that, with gentle grace 
And true affection, thou shalt turn thy face 
To where my mother stands and whisper “ Mother!” 
And she shall clasp thee to her loving heart? 
And thou wilt yield thy hand unto my brother, 
And call him “brother” with a sister’s art? 
And, as my kindred all around thee stand 
To welcome thee and take thee by the hand, 
Thou'lt turn to me and murmur: “ Husband mine, 
This day has made thee mine, as I am thine!” 


And now they make their vows of eternal fidelity. 


SHE. 


Together will we tread the path of life, 
Together will we share its toil and strife; 
Sorrow and love and joy together share, 
Sunlight, shadow, and death together bear ; 
Laughing or weeping, always hand-in-hand, 

In all things loving, side by side to stand. 

And if God wills it that thy loved one die, 
With downcast eyes walk pure and godlily! 
When in the churchyard low thy loved one lies, 
To Virtue give thy hand, with downcast eyes! 
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HE. 


If thou shouldst leave me I will follow thee, 

I come to thee if thou abandon me! 

Over the ocean or around the earth, 

I leave thee not, but by thy side go forth! 
And if thou cross the sea of pain and death, 
I take thy hand and yield to God my breath! 
And if thou cross the sea of death and pain 
I follow thee to meet in heaven again! 


This is the spirit of the courtship of the mountain youth. 
They have no other love-songs than such as these. The peasant- 
girl is his “lady and mistress’ now, and he is her “loving servant” 
to-day, in these far-off mountain valleys, even as in the courtly 
serenades of six centuries ago. 

But, alas! it seems that in the garden of paradise the course 
of true love does not run smooth, any more than in the evil 
world below. It seems that even there maidens can once in a 
while be fickle, or parents unkind, or—I hate to say it—young 
men false. And even when lovers are true and parents kind 
sometimes brave Domenico must leave his Rosina to do his 
five years of soldiering, or gallant young Beppo must bid fare- 
well to his Luisa and seek his fortune laboring in the unhealthy 
plains of the Maremma, and their songs contain many touch- 
ing stanzas of sorrow, of forsaken love, of separation, and of ° 
death. The absent Domenico in camp or city writes tender 
letters to his waiting Rosina, charming effusions in rhyme, 
differing in rhythm from the songs but much the same in senti- 
ment. And the maiden wanders through the forest day by day, 
pouring out her heart in song to the lonely hill-tops. Then 
comes a day when he hurries back to his mountain home, and 
there is no one to meet him on the hill-side. The honest peo- 
ple of the valley tell the anxious lover that she is on her way 
to heaven, and is waiting for him to bid her farewell. Does 
he reach her in time, or does she die of a broken heart before 
his eye meet hers? This is what she is singing on her cot by 
the window as the evening shadows gather and have not brought 
her lover : 


SHE. 


The sun has sunk, the night has come amain ? 
My love, when shall I see thy face again ? 
The pains of death have seized on every limb, 
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My members failing and my eyes grow dim, 
And the cold sweat of death is on my brow! 
The weary day has seemed a year till now! 
And on my brow I feel the chill of death— 
God help my soul! to Him I yield my breath. 


And this is Domenico’s lament: 


HE. 


O lovely pilgrim through earth’s weary waste, 

Thine eyes the joys of Paradise foretaste! 

And must I part from thee, thou sweet, white flower? 
O day of grief! O sad, O weary hour! 


How dark and lonely is the valley grown— 
Deep shadows fallen and the sun gone down! 
The lily folded in the sleep of death! 

My perfect love has given to God her breath. 


My love has gone to God and I am left— 

No “farewell” whispered to my heart bereft. 
My love has gone, and has not said “farewell”! 
No words my grief and loneliness can tell. 


O widowed casement! and O darkened room! 
Where sunshine was are shadow, pain, and gloom. 
There was the radiant face and laughing eye, 
And now the very stones weep silently ! 
Shadowed and still are chamber, stair, and floor— 
The lonely window and the darkened door. 


Where is the angel voice that once we heard ? 
O where the song that through the wood was ringing? 
The hillside answering the forest bird 
That glorified all nature with its singing— 
The mountain echoing the lovely tone, 
Bearing it upward to the crystal Throne! 


O honest people who surround me here, 
I pray you listen for her song divine! 
Whispering amid the chestnut and the pine 
That sweet, upsoaring, angel voice I hear 
Ringing from peak to cliff, from sphere to sphere, 
Piercing sev’n heavens to the throne of love— 
God’s angel calling me from heights above! 
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THE COMING CONTEST—HAVE CATHOLICS A 
POLITICAL ENEMY? 


By REV. ALFRED YOUNG, 
SECOND ARTICLE, 


+ E have abundantly proved in a former article that 
the spirit of the present anti-Catholic movement, 
inaugurated years ago by the Evangelical Alliance, 
and now being vigorously pushed by its alter ego, 
the National League for the Protection of Ameri- 

can Institutions, and its secret ally, the A.-P.-A. ‘“‘order,” is a 
spirit of religious intolerance and jealousy. There is no blink- 
ing that truth. If they avoid verbally acknowledging their per- 
secuting intent in their official documents, it is fully confessed 
for them by all their orators, writers, and agents. But the pre- 
tence, made from the beginning, has been that the question is 
a purely political one, and that they have had no purpose in 
view except to save the country from dangerous political en- 
croachments made by the Roman Catholic Church in the per- 
sons of its spiritual rulers and its people. As we proved, they 
had the audacity to accuse us of being political plotters for 
union of church and state in the very same breath they were 
spending to make Protestantism the religion, ‘‘as by law estab- 
lished,” to be taught in all the public schools of the country. 

Any question involving the safety and well-being of the state 
evidently belongs to the domain of politics. But if there be 
any truth whatsoever in this cry of “danger and menace to the 
state,” we may well ask: Where, then, are the politicians, the 
statesmen, all this while? It is now many years since these 
cries were first heard. Are they deaf, or are they so lost to 
all sense of their duty to their country that they can stand by 
and see our glorious Republic and its institutions totally destroyed 
without making any effort to save them? 


“WE ARE SEVEN.” 
Who are the only true patriots left in the land to raise the 


warning cry? Who are the only wise to realize the danger? 
Who are the only brave to rush forth, and with their own arms up- 
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hold the tottering “ palladium of our national liberties”? Who are 
they? Only some Protestant ministers; and of that ministry of 
what sort are they? Are they its noblest men, its most learned 
theologians, its most acute philosophers, and the most eminent 
before the nation for their patriotic words and deeds? Very 
far from it. 

The only hope to save the country, say these religionists, is 
to amend the national and state constitutions. 

The Constitution of our country is its very heart; the source 
of its unity and strength. The danger to the political life and 
health of the Republic must be grave indeed when that supreme 
source of its vitality needs doctoring by tonic or sedative 
amendments. And certainly should there be need, the work of 
diagnosing the gravity of the case, of administering the proper 
remedies should be committed, as it rightly belongs, to states- 
men of competent science, of long and tried experience, of un- 
questioned honor and justice, and net to a self-constituted ca- 
bal of politico-religious quacks. Nobody has appointed them as 
watchmen on the ramparts of the citadel of American liberty. 

And yet just such have been the men who have for years 
arrogated to themselves the right and duty to judge of 
the national need, and to take upon themselves unasked Ahe 
work of tinkering the Constitution of these United States; pes- 
tilent intermeddlers with high and grave duties not within their 
competence, whose advice nobody has sought, and whose forcible 
intrusion of it into the halls of Congress was an insult not only 
to the country’s accredited, honored and worthy statesmen but 
to the whole nation. It was this class of would-be Constitu- 
tion-tinkers who stirred up General Grant to recommend an 
amendment to their taste in his message to Congress in 1875, 
and who got James G. Blaine to propose such an one for them 
in the House of Representatives, which was defeated in the 
Senate. We have also already noted their second attempt in 
1889, and showed how they then endeavored to make a union 
between the Protestant “church” and the state. 

In the official report of the hearings given the advocates of 
this second proposed constitutional amendment, which we see is 
honestly entitled as being a report of hearings before the com- 
mittee on the “joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States respecting establishments 
of religion and free public schools,” we find that not one states- 
man of the land appeared to say a word in its favor. 

Passing strange, we say again: the very life of the country 
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in imminent danger—a danger so grave as to call for the most 
heroic of all remedies—un dernier ressort—a change in the 
national Constitution of the United States—and not one states- 
man, not even a pot-house politician, to be found in the length 
and breadth of this mighty and vast country who was brave 
enough, loyal enough, self-sacrificing enough, everything-else 
enough, to stand up and say one word to avert the peril. 
Who were the chosen spokesmen for the alleged body of dis- 
tinguished, learned, and patriotic representative citizens to 
reveal to the supreme governors and lawgivers of the nation 
the threatened danger to the state, and to teach them how to 
perform their duty? No one but these self-appointed alarmists 
themselves. And who were they, pray? 

All were Protestant ministers of no eminence, except as 
being notorious religious bigots, and—a woman from Boston. 
Here are the names of these self-elected saviours of the coun- 
try: 

Rev. T. P. Stevenson, of Philadelphia ; 

Rev. James M. King, of New York; 

Rev. George K. Morris, of Philadelphia ; 

Rev. Philip S. Moxom, of Boston ; 

Rev. James M. Gray, of Boston; 

Rev. James B. Dunn, of Boston. 

We leave the Bostonian Amazon to name herself. 


What an array of master minds! How grateful the whole 
people should be to these noble, self-sacrificing patriots, these 
eminent scholars in jurisprudence, in constitutional law, and in 
the science of political economy, for their generous efforts to save 
the country! But alas! to what a deplorable condition of 
abject supineness and indifference to the threatened destruction 
which they wofully prophesied would come upon it if their 
advice was not heeded must the Home of the brave and the 
Land of the free be reduced when, despite all their plaints and 
threats, their prayers and imprecations, their display of cal- 
umnious and fraudulent documents, the country refused to be 
saved by them, sent them about their business, and isn’t saved 
yet! 

SOME REAL CONSTITUTIONALISTS. 
What eminent jurists, men of superior learning and wisdom, 


men of calm, unprejudiced judgment have thought of similar 
proposals for tinkering the Constitution is to be found in the 
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pages of the Jndependent for January 10, 1889. Among the 
communications it received from such prominent and worthy 
persons in reply to an editorial query on this subject we quote 
the following: 

Hon. George Bancroft said : 

“‘T have your letter asking what changes had better be made 
in the Constitution. I know of none; if any change is needed 
it is in ourselves, that we may more and more respect that primal 
law.” 

Justice Bradley, of the Supreme Court, said : 

“T beg leave to say that I would have no change in the 
Constitution. I think it a most happy arrangement that sudden 
whiffs and gusts of popular feeling are not always able to exe- 
cute and carry out the rash purposes with which they are in- 
spired.” 

Justice Gray, of the United States Supreme Court, said: 

“T am so old-fashioned as to think that the Constitution, 
administered according to its letter and spirit, is well enough 
as it iss And I am of the opinion of the late Governor An- 
drew, that it is not desirable to Mexicanize our government by 
proposing constitutional amendments as often as there is sup- 
posed to be a disturbance in its practical working.” 

Justice Blatchford, of the same Supreme Court, said: 

“T am satisfied with the Constitution as it is; it cannot be 
bettered. Constitution-tinkers are in a poor business.” 

Both the other two correspondents, Mr. John W. Burgess, 
professor of constitutional law in Columbia College, and Fran- 
cis Wharton, LL.D., expressed their views in similar terms. 

A question similar to the present one was up before the 
United States Senate in 1829, when the Senate committee re- 
ported as follows: “It is not the legitimate province of the 
legislature to determine what religion is true or what is false. 
Our government is a civil and not a religious institution. 
What other nations call religious toleration we call religious 
rights. They are not exercised in virtue of governmental indul- 
gence, but as rights of which government cannot deprive any 
portion of citizens, however small. Despotic power may invade 
those rights, but justice still confirms them.” 

In the report of the hearing given the would-be tinkers of 
the Constitution sent in 1889 by the Evangelical Alliance and 
other self-constituted defenders of the country to petition Con- 
gress against the encroachments of ‘“ Romanism,” we find Sen- 
ator Payne asking the Rev. Mr. Corliss: 
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“ Have any of the prominent men that you have spoken of 
advocated the proposed change in the Constitution ?” 

Rev. Mr. Corliss replied “ None.” 

A BACKING IN THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

But this assertion of ours, that there have been no states- 
men in it, would seem to be flatly contradicted by the array of 
highly respectable names these Protestant ministers of small 
repute exhibit on their rosters of the common rank and file in 
their Alliance and League battalions; and more especially by 
the notorious fact that the Republican party, as such (the evi- 
dences of which we shall give further on), endorsed their cry of 
danger to the state ever since 1875, and agreed with them as 
to the source from whence the peril was to be apprehended, 
as expressed both in its national and state conventions, and by 
the voice of three of its elected presidents. Did not the Hon. 
James G. Blaine introduce their constitutional amendment bill 
in the House? Have there been no statesmen worthy of the 
name in the Republican party all these years ? 

The explanation of this apparent proof to the contrary of 
our assertions is not difficult. 

As for the boastful list of respectable names they parade, 
the number of such as cannot be easily certified as well-known 
religious anti-Catholics, subscribing as such, or as being Repub- 
licans induced to give their adhesion for politically partisan 
motives, is insignificant. Some have no doubt given their names 
from pure patriotic motives, deceived as to the real intent of 
the League. They boast of having secured the name of one 
Catholic. It is not the first time persecutors have found his like 
as willing to serve their ends. As for the sympathy of the 
Republican party, it first of all held in its bosom these mis- 
chief-making preachers, and a contingent of no small number of 
those like unto themselves commanding the useful political 
service which the entire Protestant religious press could render. 
United to this literary propaganda we to-day see added a lot 
of fanatical sheets, clamoring for the enactment of un-American 
penal laws as the only remedy for real or fancied abuses, rival- 
ling their compeers in their calumnious attacks upon the Catho- 
lic Church, and in the proclamation of false, unfounded issues. 

The leaders of the Republican party were not slow to see the 
advantage of the support offered, and to make use of it as a 
political expedient, especially as it was to be bought at the 
very low price they intended to pay for it—a pitiful price, in- 
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deed, as events have shown. They were willing to re-echo the 
cries of “Danger to the state!” ‘ Down with foreign, ecclesias- 
tical, ignorant, won’t-be educated, superstitious, ambitious, fanati- 
cal, pope and priest-ridden Catholics who are set upon its 
destruction !” 

“ Oh, yes! cry aloud and spare not!” was the encouraging 
response.of the Republican party. ‘“ Count upon us. We will 
back you.” And the rest of the cheap price for their votes 
was paid by furnishing James G. Blaine to introduce their 
amendment bill in the House, and putting Henry W. Blair as 
chairman of the committee to sit and listen for a few hours to 
the slanderous outpourings of six Protestant ministers, and a 
petulant exclamation from a Boston woman. Not one repre- 
sentative or senator of either party showed his face before the 
committee to endorse the appeal of these calumniating preach- 
ers. No; not one, even, to make a faint show of appearing to 
have remembered their party’s pledges. How shamefully in- 
decent of them to slink out of sight and leave these poor and 
mean-souled advocates to fight the whole battle in its most 
critical hour all alone! 

What Mr. Blaine thought of the necessity of rallying to the 
support of the country against Roman Catholic aggression was 
seen when he numbered himself among the “silent ones” at 
the vote in the House taken on August 4, 1876. The whole 
business has been nothing but buncombe on the part of the 
Republican party. The very large vote of the House in favor 
of the amendment, despite Blaine’s silent company and the 
absentees, was only buncombe. Its defeat in the Senate was 
well understood beforehand. 


HUDIBRAS WITHOUT HIS CHARGER. 


These befooled ministers and their followers and claqueurs 
never seemed to realize what sort of a dangerous weapon they, 
in their arrogance of attempting to drive the country into satis- 
fying their religious bigotry, had ventured to handle. Such as 
they, indeed, to take upon themselves the framing of a con- 
stitutional amendment which would impose a limitation to their 
individual sovereign rights upon the several States! The whole 
thing was an absurd farce. They were, however, permitted to 
play their little game to keep them in good humor, and hope- 
ful of riding down their religious adversaries seated upon victor- 
ious chargers which the Republican party pledged itself to supply 
to them at government expense. But, when booted and spurred 
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they were ready to mount, lo! the steeds were not forthcoming. 
The Republicans astutely worked the scheme for all it was worth, 
and it cannot be denied that they made good political capital 
out of it; but talk is cheap—very cheap, Brother King and 
company, and we hope you are beginning to find it out. 

The whole country now knows full well that the question 
these jealous enemies of the civil and religious liberties of their 
Catholic fellow-citizens have excited and forced upon its notice 
is not a political, but a religious one. Religious jealousy and 
sectarian animosity are at the bottom of the whole movement. 
They would stir up and foment a religious persecution if they 
could, without regard to the consequences. They would sacri- 
fice the national peace, the national freedom of conscience, the 
very existence of the Republic itself, upon the altars of their 
fiery religious bigotry, sooner than be foiled of their infamous 
purpose. 


A DISHONEST QUEST. 


All their talk about the possible danger to the state from 
any doctrine, purpose, or institution of Catholics (and that is 


the only source of danger they pretend to have found), is a 
mere cloak to hide their persecuting intent. They know their 
charges are false. They have been confronted time and again 
with proofs of the fraudulent character of the statistics and 
other false and garbled documents they have adduced in evi- 
dence to bolster up their slanders. All to no purpose. We 
have wasted our breath. They go on just the same, repeating 
the same old exploded lies. They will admit nothing we say 
of ourselves, or in denial of their accusations, as truth. And 
for the best of reasons: they are not in search of the truth. 
If those to whom the appeal for help to carry out their de- 
signs were to say to them: “We will fully investigate your 
charges. We will examine these accused Catholics, their reli- 
gion, the policy of their spiritual government—in a word, we 
will find out first a// about them, for we hold that no man 
should be condemned unheard and untried,” that would be the 
last of their appeal to such just judges; knowing well that 
their iniquity would be discovered and their malicious intent 
laid bare. Calm, free, fair, just investigation is what they fear. 
That was a dangerous piece of advice for the interests of Pro- 
testantism which the Congregationalist of October 26 last gave 
to its clerical readers, at least to those whose animosity to the 
Catholic Church is simply due to their ignorance of it: 
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And 







“Our pastors ought to make themselves familiar with the 
nature, extent, and purpose of this new (szc) movement in the 
Roman Catholic Church. They ought to study the literature 
of Romanism, to read its magazines and papers, to make them- 
selves acquainted with the organizations of the church, their 
methods of working and their spirit.” 
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Would to God that not only their clergy, but that their 
people too, would take that advice, and study us well! That 
would soon end all contest between Protestantism and ‘“ Ro- 
manism.” We say it, and are as sure as the sun shines in the 
heavens, that Protestantism, as claiming to be the true exposi- 
tor and guide of Christianity, and as the system upon which 
our civilization is to be advanced to a higher intellectual and 
moral plane, dare not admit Catholicity to an equally full, free, 
and fair investigation. Ignorance of the Catholic Church is its 
only hope of self-preservation. 


oe A Se 














WE HAVE NO STAR CHAMBER. 


False as we know all their accusations to be, despicable as 
is their whole stock in trade industriously deployed before 
the gaze of the ignorant multitude they find themselves only 
too successful in deluding; sure as we are of the ultimate 
triumph of the right and true, to their everlasting confusion of 
face; nevertheless we Catholics are ever ready for the deepest 
scrutiny of all that we are, all we believe, all that we have at 
heart for life and death. We have no fear of anything but 
ignorance, prejudice, and deep-seated malice. Turn on the light! 
we cry. We are all open to view. We have no oath-sworn 
secret orders or council chambers impenetrable to the public 
gaze. We say all this inviting, and even courting, criticism ; 
grievous and abhorrent as it is to one conscious of his unstained 
honor to feel called upon to prove it. So we, conscious of the 
sanctity of our faith, of our unblemished consciences in face of 
the bitterly unjust accusations made against us by such unscru- 
pulous enemies as this age has brought upon us to meet, feel 
overwhelmed with shame and indignation as might an innocent 
maiden throttled by a drunken policeman on the charge of be- 
ing a street-walking prostitute, haled to the police-court, and 
commanded under threats of imprisonment with filthy criminals 
to submit to the intolerable outrage of a medical examination 
to prove her unviolated virginity. 

So it is with us. Nothing but the deeply reverential respect 
in which we hold our most sacred and pure religion, and our 
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determination to shield it from being dragged as a criminal 
into the arena of politics to be examined by these indecent 
brawlers, can explain the heroic silence we have imposed upon 
ourselves in face of the most exasperating assaults upon our 
civil rights, and maddening insults to our honor. And no pol- 
luting hand shall touch it now with impunity. 


POLITICAL BABY-FARMERS. 


A most important fact now deserves a thorough ventilation ; 
viz.: that from the beginning of the efforts of the Evangelical 
Alliance down to the latest manceuvres of the National League, 
in combination with the avowed _ politico-religious assassins, the 
order of the A.-P.-A.’s, the Republican party first of all acted as 
godmother to this anti-Catholic crusade, has since nursed and 
fostered it, and is to be held responsible for the power that it 
has been able to wield at the polls up to the election just 
passed. 

The Alliance and the League solemnly declare that they are 
non-partisan. Although in fact they deserve to be looked 
upon as mere tools for the use of the Republican party, we are 
disposed to believe that, while serving that party’s ends, they 
are not averse to welcoming into their ranks any anti-Catholic 
Democrat who will help them to serve their own. There are 
plenty of such, as experience has shown, who have ruthlessly 
slaughtered their own Catholic candidates at the polls, and 
lent their votes to down any state legislative measure looking 
to the enfranchisement of Catholics and the removal of obstruc- 
tions to the full and equal enjoyment of their civil and reli- 
gious rights. Our readers who are interested in knowing the 
proofs of this assertion are referred to an article in the Ameri- 
can Catholic Quarterly Review, January, 1881, by the late Dr. 
John Gilmary Shea. 


THE POSITION OF GENERAL GRANT. 


That the Republican party made good use of the popular 
anti-Catholic prejudice and ignorant fears skilfully fostered for 
many years by the Protestant religious press and pulpit is be- 
yond question. In his message to Congress, December 7, 1875, 
President Grant earnestly recommended just such a constitu- 
tional amendment as the League is pushing for now, and in his 
notorious Des Moines speech in 1876, though the Catholic 
Church is not mentioned by name, the universal Protestant in- 
terpretation of the same, and the enthusiastic hurrahs given in 
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their religious press, show that they had given him the cue for 
his attack upon it. When he prophesied, as our brother the Con- 
eregationalist has just done as his echo, that there would be an- 
other contest in the near future for national existence, his own 
personal religious bigotry, and the fact that he was speaking 
for the accepted anti-Catholic policy of his political party, need- 
ed no Daniel to interpret which combatant he credited with 
possessing all the patriotism and intelligence of the country, 
and which one he was base enough to calumniate as “ super- 
stitious, ambitious, and ignorant.’”’ When further on in his 
speech he called upon the people to “resolve that any child in 
the land should get a common-school education, unmixed with 
atheistic, pagan, or sectarian teachings. Keep the church and 
the state for ever separate,” he was accepting for himself and 
his party the hypocritical innuendo that “sectarian” teaching in 
schools was dangerous to the state, and that Catholic religious 
teaching was especially so; and further, that we were working 
to secure a union between church and state. 


THE POSITION OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


The Republican Convention at Saratoga, September 8, 1875, 
resolved : 


“The free public school is the bulwark of the American 
Republic. We therefore demand the unqualified maintenance 
of the public-school system, and its support by equal taxation. 
We are opposed to all sectarian appropriations, and we denounce, 
as a crime against liberty (sc) and republican institutions, any 
project for a sectarian division or perversion of the school fund 
of the State.” 


There we have the same false issues brought up again to 
hoodwink the “intelligent voter.” 

The Republican National Convention at Cincinnati, June 15, 
1876, declared : 


“The public-school system of the several States is the bul- 
wark of the American Republic, and with a view to its security 
and permanence we recommend an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, forbidding the application of any 
public funds or property for the benefit of any schools or in- 
stitutions under sectarian control.” 


President Hayes, in his letter of acceptance, said of that 
resolution : 


“It should receive the hearty support of the American 
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people. Agitation upon this subject is to be apprehended un- 
til, by constitutional amendment, the schools are placed beyond 
all danger of sectarian control or interference. Zhe Republican 
party ts pledged to secure such an amendment.” 


President Garfield, in his letter of acceptance, July 12, 1880, 
said : 


“It would be unjust to our people, and dangerous to our in- 
stitutions, to apply any portion of the revenue of the nation or 
of the States to the support of sectarian schools. The separa- 
tion of the church and state in everything relating to taxation 
should be absolute.” 


In all these pronouncements we see the same old bid for 
votes made by the Republican party, founded on the same old 
calumnies and false issues. The temper of the people in 1876 
had been so successfully aroused by the constant exhibition of 
these religious bugaboos that even the Democrats were afraid 
to keep silence, and their national platform, adopted at St. 
Louis June 28, 1876, while avoiding the attack upon States’ 
rights by recommending the proposed national constitutional 
amendment, echoed the Republican clap-trap about the pre- 
servation of the public schools and “ No union of church and 
state’! 


THE BOYS WHO CHALKED UP “NO POPERY.” 


As already stated, James G. Blaine introduced this constitu- 
tional amendment adopted as the war-cry of the party in the 
House, December 14, 1875, while General Grant’s Des Moines 
speech and his message were yet fresh in men’s minds. This 
amendment passed the House, August 4, 1876, by the vote of 
180 to 7. Ninety-eight members hadn’t the courage to say aye 
or nay, among them Blaine himself, the introducer of the bill, 
and thirteen were absent. We recommend to any one inter- 
ested in knowing the proportion of Republicans and Democrats 
in this vote to consult the Congressional Record. 

On August 14 the vote of the Senate stood yeas. 28, nays 
16, absent 27. The Republicans refused to honor their own 
draft, made payable on demand to the Evangelical Alliance 
and Co. 

We cannot bring ourselves to omit giving our readers the 
learned opinion of Senator Blair, the Irrepressible, for the de- 
feat of the amendment in the Senate, the bill not having a 
two-thirds majority. One would hardly expect to find anything 
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so immensely funny in the grave pages of the Congressional Re- 
cord. His reason there alleged is this: 

“A friend of mine pointed out to me upon that floor nine 
Jesuits. I did not know. He claimed to know them, and he 
pointed them out, NINE at one time!”—Congressional Record, 
February 16, 1888, p. 1264. 

Poor Senator Blair—senator no longer, alas!—there is some- 
thing pathetic, after all, in his tristful Jesuitophobia ! 

It is quite sufficient to refer to the long struggle made by 
Catholics in this State for “Freedom of Worship” in penal, 
reformatory, and other institutions receiving State money, to con- 
vict the Republican party of collusion with those who had their 
own base ends to serve by defeating our just claims to equal 
rights before the State. The hypocritical National League for 
the Protection—God save the mark!—of American Institutions 
is now agitating to nullify the meagre measure of justice we 
at last obtained by their attempts to politically enslave all re- 
ligious bodies through a restrictive constitutional amendment ; 
and we say it with bold assurance of speaking the truth, it would 
have no hope of success unless it can succeed in getting the 
Republican party to make a partisan issue of the question, 
counting upon the adhesion of enough bigoted Protestant Demo- 
crats to offset the sure defection from the ranks of the Repub- 
lican party of every Catholic now its political friend and voter. 
We cannot be easily persuaded that the Republican party can 
be brought to make that venture. 

There is one other significant fact. Republican party organs 
and such of the Protestant religious journals as are avowedly 
Republican have kept their editors, contributors, and paragra- 
phers hard at work booming this politico-religious attack—“ No 
union of church and state.” ‘ No State aid to sectarian schools 
and institutions.” ‘“ Hands off the Public School!” “ Patriots to 
the rescue!”” These are the watchwords of the present allies 
of the Republican party, the National League and the A.-P.-A.’s, 
whose infamous aid it has seemed willing to accept at the price 
of its own historical disgrace. 


BOOMERANG POLITICAL WEAPONS. 


It is very far from the intention of the writer of this article 
to attack the political principles of the Republican party. With 
pure politics he has nothing to do more than falls to his right 
as an American citizen. But his purpose has been to set before 
the minds of that party that we are fully aware of its past ac- 
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ceptance of, and the partisan support it has given to the lead- 
ers of, this un-American religious crusade against the civil and 
religious rights of all Catholic citizens, Republican or Democratic. 
Various reasons have been assigned for the action of the Re- 
publican party in allowing itself, as such, to be identified with 
the aims of these religious politicians. It seems quite evident 
to the writer that it cannot pretend to justify itself on any other 
ground than that of pure political “expediency,” a plea in jus- 
tification which does not justify. Political expedients are dan- 
gerous weapons to handle. More than one such a missile has 
proved a boomerang in the hands of reckless combatants. 

We say again, lest we should be misunderstood, that we are 
not attacking the principles of the Republican party. We are 
endeavoring to compel it to take notice of, and cleanse its hon- 
orable escutcheon from, a shameful stain. 

What has any political party to do with favoring or oppos- 
ing religious jealousies and animosities? Are we to understand 
that the Republican party has taken a brief to support the 
cause of these malicious, persecuting Protestant ministers? If 
so, the sooner we know it the better. 

Politics and religion are both free in this country, but neither 
has the ghost of a right to use the other as a tool for its own 
ends. Each is bound, moreover, to see to it that in no way 
does it attempt to hinder or nullify the full freedom of the 
other. But if Politics ventures to trespass upon the free soil of 
Religion, then Religion has a right to resist its encroachments 
and thrust it back upon its own ground, and vice versa. 

Religious bodies have an unquestionable right to take care of 
their own interests and as well to use all moral means to gain 
adherents, but they have no right to call upon any political 
party, as such, to help them. 

Political parties, too, have as true a right to honestly sustain 
their own existence, and are free to assert and labor to secure 
acceptance of their specific political doctrines by any of the 
citizens of the Republic, be they of any condition, color, class, 
or religious creed. But they have no right either to exist or to 
gain adherents at the price of the violation of the constitutional 
guarantee of the freedom of any citizen from being subjected 
to a religious test. 


THE LIE DIRECT. 


Whatever may be true of other religious bodies, it is beyond 
all cavil true of Catholics that they are absolutely free to give 
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their suffrages to any political party whose. principles or definite 
policy on any purely civil question they may feel convinced are. 
to be preferred. That Catholics, by virtue of the spiritual obe- 
dience they owe to their religious superiors, priests, bishops, or 
pope, are obliged in any sense to look to them for either direc- 
tion, advice, or command how they are to vote or to what poli- 
tical party they are to give their adhesion, is false. It is a 
calumny, however, which our envious religious adversaries have 
not scrupled to spread far and wide for the purpose of stirring 
up the ignorant fears of their people which it is so much to 
their advantage to stimulate. It is a dastardly libel upon the 
honesty and purity of our patriotism, and it is our duty to 
fling the lie back into their faces as forcibly as we can. 

If respectable representatives of any religious body should 
feel obliged by the prevailing condition of things to appeal for 
the protection of the state against interference with or open 
attack upon their civil and religious rights, their demand for jus- 
tice ought to receive a purely non-partisan consideration. It is 
equally true that if any such body of religionists should ven- 
ture to seek the aid of the state in their desire to hinder or to 
abridge the rights of any other denomination—thank God, our 
Catholic hands are pure from such an iniquity, and may they 
ever be so!—all legislators, irrespective of party, should treat 
their demands with scorn and indignation. Our country’s coun- 
cil halls are no secret dens of plotters, nor open courts for 
persecutors, 

We say it boldly, that any political party which ventures to 
drag religion into politics, and to take sides with either Catho- 
lics or Protestants, except to exert its power at the polls to 
see that both religious bodies are left to enjoy the equal free- 
dom guaranteed them by the Constitution, is doomed. 


WE STAND UPON OUR CITIZEN RIGHTS. 


We say now, and let all interested take notice and lay it 
well to heart: We Catholics feel we are being politically, as 
well as religiously, threatened. We have a just right before 
God and man to defend ourselves. Our votes are free. No 
party shall own us, and neither party can expect us to be such 
base slaves as to slaughter our God-given rights at the polls by 
voting the ticket of a party which openly declares itself on the 
side of our would-be persecutors. 

It is high time the Republican party realized the fact that 
it cannot hope to keep within its ranks the very large number 
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of Catholic voters it now claims, unless it casts off this religious 
parasite which is clinging to it for support. And not only its 
Catholic voters, but we feel equally assured that there are hosts 
of fair-minded, just Protestants and other citizens who, coming 
to clearly understand the unrighteous, and, we say again and 
again, the un-American character of the politico-religious cru- 
sade we have denounced, will turn away with disgust and in- 
dignation from taking any lot or part with those who dare to 
make a party issue of it. 

We Catholics, as fellow-citizens, cannot but deeply deplore 
the ignorant and persistent animosity of those who differ with 
us in religious convictions ; but we smile at their impotent rage 
against us, and turn, with calm assurance of the rectitude of 
our motives, the justice of our claims, and the unblemished 
sanctity of our loyalty and patriotism, to what is, thank God, 
increasing day by day—the popular sense of justice, right, love 
of truth, respect for sincere and self-sacrificing devotion to duty 
and to one’s honest convictions, such as we Catholics dare to 
boast of as abundantly proven by our life, our doctrine, and 
our works, and by the blood we have generously shed upon 
the altars of our national liberties, as fully and as truly in this 
glorious Republic of ours as in every other land upon which 
the sun shines. 
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THE CANONIZATION OF THE CURE D’ARS. 
By REV. EDWARD MCSWEENY. 


N the Feast of the Most Holy Rosary I visited 
Ars, that French hamlet made famous for all 
future time by the virtues of one who was its 
parish priest in the forepart of our century. 

° Those who have experienced it can tell what 

feelings possess one who thus treads literally in the footsteps of 

the saints, or at least they understand you when you speak ‘of 
these things; for indeed as to giving expression so that the un- 
initiated may share them, this I think is beyond human power. 

I had read his life, that simple, eloquent narrative by his at- 

tached disciple, Father Monnin; was captivated by the sublime 

yet simple story, and my longing to visit the place where it 
had been passed was at last gratified. 

The little church which he sanctified and made famous with 
his work and his words was still standing—a rude edifice of no 
architectural beauty, something like our ancient temple on St. 
Mary’s Mount, Emmitsburgh. The ceiling was about fifteen 
feet high, the length from the door to the sanctuary about 
forty feet; the width of the nave about twenty, with some ten 
or fifteen feet extra on either side under the clerestories, 
where are four side chapels. One of these is that of St. Philu- 
mena, the young martyr-patroness of the holy priest, and a 
hundred crutches hung around it, left there by those who had 
been cured at her shrine. 

The altar on which he used to say Mass is now in his liv- 
ing-room, and you walk through the old sanctuary into the 
splendid new addition which has been built behind it. 

Before satisfying your pious curiosity, however, you instinc- 
tively kneel, and remain still fascinated by the general appear- 
ance of things in the old part of the edifice. Its utter poverty, 
contrasting somewhat with the tasty decoration of the side- 
altars, touches the very depths of your soul, and reminds you 
of Nazareth as it must have been. No wonder the people 
swarmed into the little building, and remained there from one 
o’clock in the morning till eleven at night waiting to get speech 
of this other Christ— Sacerdos alter Christus.” No tesselated 
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floor was needed to beautify this temple; no precious marble 
columns with veins of gold and carving more precious than 
gold; no damask hangings looped with silver galloons were 
required ; no paintings of rare masters to fill the mind with 
heavenly images; no splendid organ and artistic singers to help 
those people praise the unseen God: they saw, they heard, 
they felt Jesus walk, speak, bless, in the person of this his 
brother (St. Matthew xii. 50). 

When you have yielded to this overpowering sense of the 
divine poverty of this house of God, and revelled in the sweet- 
ness of the memories of the place where, like Thabor, “it is 
good to be,” you further avail yourself of your happy privi- 
lege and enter the little sacristy, about eight feet square, in 
which for forty years the Curé d’Ars exercised the authority of 
Christ in the tribunal of penance. O what a confessional! 
The most wretched substitute for the ordinary article put to- 
gether by a rustic tradesman were more sightly and more com- 
fortable than this. Evidently the curé wanted to remain as near 
the cross as possible while filling the place of the Son of Man 
in forgiving sins. No smoothness, no paint, no cunning grace 
of art about it; no door, no curtain; yet the highest intellects 
of Europe knelt here before the shepherd’s son—the beauty and 
culture of France, Italy, Ireland, England, Spain, Germany, Po- 
land prostrated itself here, after hours or even days of waiting 
to obtain the boon of telling its sins and pouring its troubles in- 
to the sympathetic, merciful ear of the humble village pastor. 

There is a little pulpit at the side of the sanctuary rising 
about six feet from the floor. This attracts the attention of 
priests very much, and makes them realize the extreme mortifi- 
cation of the curé, who of course suffered more from the thick 
atmosphere the higher he was raised in the unventilated build- 
ing. 

THIS OLD CHURCH 


forms the nave of the present edifice, a splendid octagonal apse 
having been erected, as we said, behind the former sanctuary. 
It is of parti-colored stone in the French style; has a fine altar, 
closely surrounded, except in front, by a high-railed enclosure 
with bench for the choir, so that the celebrant was always fac- 
ing either the clergy or the people. You walked all around it, 
the space being quite large, and elegant chapels of the Sacred 
Heart, of the Blessed Virgin, and of St. Joseph filling the re- 
cesses in the walls. 
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A High Mass was going on when I entered, and the con- 
gregation was pretty large. Indeed, the village was so quiet 
that I suppose most of the inhabitants were at Mass. At the 
usual time a priest went up into the pulpit of the new edifice, 
and sitting down, taught the people. The French call the pul- 
pit /a chaire, and have a chair in it, so that the occupant may be 
said literally to teach ex cathedra ; the Roman tribunes also have 
a seat for the preacher, which he uses more or less during the 
sermon. I was very much impressed by this. It reminded me 
of the father among his children, or of the teacher among his 
pupils, and must make both at ease during this time at which 
it is so important that every one, both the master and the 
scholar, should feel quite at home. 

The sermon was exceedingly impressive, to me at least, and 
I carried it all away, perhaps because I recognized in the 
preacher one of the disciples of the holy curé; perhaps from the 
fact that it was in the church sanctified by his labors; perhaps 
for this circumstance of the chair; but chiefly, I think, on 
account of its extreme simplicity of matter as well as of man- 
ner. Indeed, the manner was so unaffected that I scarce noted 
it at all, while the matter was as familiar as could be, being no 
other than a homily on the joyful mysteries of the Rosary. 


AFTER MASS 


I had the supreme happiness of visiting the curé’s house. 
Going up the poor staircase, you found a door covered with a 
close wire netting to prevent the further depredations of those 
who used to whittle it away for relics. Its upper half was 
glazed, and allowed us to look into the plain, whitewashed room, 
which was the living, sleeping, and dining room of the curé. I 
don’t think there was a chair; a little table stood in the middle 
on which was a bowl and a spoon, service enough for the cold 
potatoes, rye bread, or griddle-cakes which formed the usual 
repasts of the man of God. His bed was in the corner, and was 
the most wretched mattress imaginable, though perfectly clean 
and neat. On the mantel was a plain lantern which lighted the 
weary steps of this most extraordinary man, as he every morn- 
ing for forty years left his room at two o'clock, and went 
over to the church to adore Jesus in the Sacrament of the Al- 
tar, and to face the eager penitents who, from midnight almost, 
had crowded the humble house of the hidden God. The bed 
is just as it lay under his dying person, and everything is sealed, 
numbered, and catalogued ; his poor suit of clothes, bowl, spoon, 
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shoes, all remain as when he left them on the 4th of August, 
1859. I placed my beads in the plain rustic shoes of this apos- 
tle, reflecting ‘How beautiful on the mountains are the feet of 
the messengers of peace!’ Some of his blood is preserved in 
a small vial; it is perfectly liquid, as one saw when the vessel 
was moved, and has the rich dark look, with the bubbles, you 
notice in that which St. Januarius shed fifteen hundred years 
ago for the Truth, and which liquefies annually at Naples on 
the 19th of September. 

The venerable servant of the curé was still living and passed 
near us, but looked as old and withered as a mummy, and bore 














THE CurRE IN DEATH. 


the expression of one whose thoughts were no longer concerned 
with this world, but who held converse with the unseen. An 
exquisite statue, life-size, in white marble, represents the holy 
priest at prayer. Attached is the legend, “I will pray for those 
who help me to build a beautiful church in honor of Saint Phil- 


umena.” 
THE LIFE 

of the Curé d’Ars has been written, as I said, by his associate of 
many years, Father Monnin, and also by an Englishwoman, not 
a Catholic, named Geraldine ; for although the servant of 
God was the humblest and quietest of men, he could not prevent 
his name and fame from spreading out of this obscure hamlet, 
throughout the length and breadth of Christendom; and even 
the erring children of the church were struck by the blaze of 
his sanctity, and arrested by the wonderful works God performed 
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at his hands. It is sad indeed to notice how they try, while 
compelled to admit the existence of these marvels, to escape 
attributing them to the finger of the Almighty; but it is a glo- 
rious testimony to the divine institution of the church that they 
who love and seek the beauty of holiness are fain. to leave their 
own households and find their ideals realized in her faithful 
children. Much has been written of those great and good men, 
outside her pale, who evidently loved our Saviour and strove 
to spread his kingdom; yet their biographers never are em- 
barrassed with explaining away miraculous occurrences in the 
lives of such as Wesley, Hooker, Heber, and Henry Martyn. 
No; the gift of miracles belongs to the Catholic Church, and is 
a proof of her identity with the church of which Christ spoke 
when he said: “The works which I do they shall do, and 
greater than these, because I go to the Father” (St. John 
xiv. 12). ; 
THE CURE D’ARS 

was declared Venerable in 1872, thirteen years after his death ; 
and the process of his canonization is advancing in Rome by 
the cautious and slow process of the sacred tribunals. My 
object in offering this little narrative of a visit to his shrine is 
to enlist the interest of the readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD in 
procuring for him the title of Saint, because, as things go, the 
process is expensive. Testimony must be taken of facts in his 
life, secretaries hired, postage and telegrams paid, judges select- 
ed and requited for their services, a vast amount of correspon- 
dence done, printing, travelling, etc. You know how costs 
mount up in ordinary legal matters. Well, this is a legal mat- 
ter, and of the nicest, most exact nature. There is a great deal 
of evidence taken, and discussion without end, before a miracle 
can be proved and accepted as such; and all this must needs 
have doctors, priests, and other specialists to deliver their 
opinions in the most technical and formal way. In short, the 
expense reaches tens of thousands. We want to get the vener- 
able priest raised to the honors of the altar; not for his own 
glory—what is earthly glory to him?—but in order to attract 
more attention to his wonderful career, to incite others to in- 
voke his intercession and imitate his zeal, even from afar off; 
to bring more souls to God through the sacrament of which he 
was such a faithful minister. Canonization is not necessary, 
perhaps hardly expedient, in the cases of holy men whose life 
is hidden from the people. Hence the Carthusian monks, “ who,” 
as Cardinal Vaughan says, “belong to the highest state of 
contemplatives, have but few canonized saints; this arising 
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probably from their lives being hidden and unobserved, and 
from their known unwillingness to admit the distraction inci- 
dental even to the promotion of causes for canonization.” 
The Benedictines also, though more before the public, have 
had no saint canonized for five hundred years; nor have the 
Lazarists, a mis- 
sionary _ order, 
even; nor the 
world-famous Sis- 
ters of Charity 
presented any 
member for can- 
onization, except 
their founder, St. 
Vincent de Paul 
—himself the 
property rather 
of all France 
than of any par- 
ticular society, 
however renown- 
ed. Still, it is 
mainly by the 
efforts of the so- 
cieties to which 
they belong that 
saints are canon- 
ized, no matter 
how holy they 
may have been; 
and _ therefore 
parish priests, 
the memory of 
whose life and 
works is hardly 
preserved with STATUE OF THE CURE. 

the necessary care 

by the stranger who, after their departure for heaven, enters upon 
the field of their labors, have but slight chance of obtaining this 
temporal distinction. And yet it is desirable that by publishing 
the merits and magnifying the glory of one of these latter 
attention should be attracted to the exalted nature of their call- 
ing, so that the people may hold it and them in greater rever- 
ence, and so profit the more by their ministry ; and they them- 
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selves may gain in self-respect, in zeal for souls, and the acquire- 
ment of those virtues which are needed for those who are fellow- 
workers with Jesus Christ. 

Let us glorify the parish priest of Ars, and thus magnify the 

Lord by whose grace he is what he is. ‘“ We once heard,” says 
Father Monnin, ‘“‘a distinguished but somewhat sceptical phil- 
osopher exclaim in his enthusiasm, ‘I do not believe anything 
like this has been seen since the stable at Bethlehem’ 
He spoke truth in this sense, that the life of the Curé of Ate, 
as the lives of all the saints, was but the continuation of the 
life of our Lord.” A celebrated poet was so overcome by the 
emotion produced by his presence that the words escaped him 
unawares: “I have never seen God so near.” Another distin- 
guished pilgrim said: ‘The Curé of Ars is the very model of 
the childhood which Jesus loved, . . . therefore it is that 
God is with him.” One of the famous painters of France 
stayed about several days trying to get a perfect sketch of his 
features. ‘It has been one of the great blessings of my life,” 
he said afterwards, ‘“‘to have known the Curé d’Ars. We must 
have seen saints to be able to paint them.” ‘What did I see 
at Ars?” said a prominent author to one who inquired of him. 
“T saw John in the wilderness! I was one of the eighty thou- 
sand or so who went there last year. People tell me of mar- 
vellous things which go on at Ars. I doubt not the power of 
God; it is as great in this nineteenth century as in the first 
days of Christianity. I am convinced that the prayers of the 
holy priest can obtain surprising and even miraculous cures; 
but to recognize the presence of the supernatural there I have 
no need of all this. The great miracle of Ars is the laborious 
and penitential life of its curé. That a man can do what he 
does, and do it every day, without growing weary or sinking 
under it, is what surpasses my comprehension; this is to me the 
miracle of miracles.” 

Read one of his lives, then, if you have not already done 
so, and “taste and see” that the Lord is with his church in 
these latter days even as of old. And then, if you think well 
of it, give an alms “to build a beautiful church in honor of St. 
Philumena,” or rather just now, as that church is already suff- 
ciently advanced, to pay the expenses of raising upon the lofty 
pedestal of sainthood this native of glorious, apostolic France, 
who in his character and life revealed to the nineteenth century 
the simplicity, the neat poverty, the gentle, powerful love, the 
divine holiness of the Son of God, who is “wonderful in his 
saints,” and to whom alone be honor and glory for ever. 
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FATHER OHRWALDER’S NARRATIVE.* 
By HENRY HAYMAN, D.D. 


» HE narrative of the sufferings in and escape from 
captivity of the Reverend Father Ohrwalder, 
and of the sisters his companions, is at full 
length before us in English, rewritten in that 
language from the father’s personal record in 
German. That record was written from recollection after his 
escape, which forms its last chapter. This English version is 
by Major F. R. Wingate, R.A., of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, Cairo, who has himself written upon Mahdiism and the 
Sudan. It is amply illustrated by photographed portraits and 
scenes of the deepest interest, and furnished with adequate and 
well-executed maps and plans. 

In a century rich in all the picturesque and revulsive con- 
trasts which the outer zone of savagery offers to the widening 
area of civilization, no more sensational tale of heroic endur- 
ance has illuminated the annals of humanity. To the great 
world which, after a gasp of indolent astonishment, again goes 
on its way of worldly venture and risk, the story serves merely 
as a thrilling stimulant—as the latest novelty of the strange and 
the terrible. But to all who hold “the Faith once delivered ” 
it is a career of modern confessorship which may compare with 
any since the record of persecution first began. 

It is not long since an attempt was made by a certain 
Canon Taylor, of the Church of England, to vindicate the Mos- 
lem faith and practice as specially adapted to the backward 
races, as conveying the one germ of truth, however adulterated, 
which their minds are capable of receiving, and as securing on 
a stern and rugged but still firm basis such moral elements as 
can be brought home to their consciences. More especially on 
the broad ground of ethnical characteristics the races of Africa 
have been selected as fit for that creed, and in their present 
stage for no other. Here we have a native regenerator—for 
such the Mahdi professed to be—of the Mohammedan religion, 
and the result, a horrible depravity and an inbred destructive- 





* From the original MSS. of Father Joseph Ohrwalder, late priest of the Austrian Mis- 
sion at Delen, in Kordofan. Fourth edition. London: Sampson Low. 1892. 
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ness, attested by entire tribes exterminated, desolation spread- 
ing like a cancer over provinces, and savagery triumphant. 
Take the following sample as regards the treatment of the suf- 
fering natives when sick from the small-pox: 

















FATHER OHRWALDER, THE SISTERS CHINCARINI AND VENTURINI, AND THE 
SLAVE GIRL ADEI.A. 

“This disease was then very prevalent, . . . and horrible 
sights continually met our eyes. These unfortunate sufferers 
had no one to help them, and they were left to die either 
of the disease or of hunger; they lay about under the trees in 
the market-place, shunned by every one; often, when still liv- 
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ing, they were dragged off by men who tied ropes round their 
bodies and pulled them along the ground till they were beyond 
the outskirts of the town, and there they were left to be de- 
voured by the hyenas.” 


These were the tyrant’s own people, might even be his own 
tribesmen ; were suffering from a human affliction which might 
be the lot of any, perhaps of himself, next day; yet we see 
from this horrible treatment how the hearts of those in author- 
ity were steeled by selfish panic or superstition against the 
last rudimentary instincts of human feeling. After this speci- 
men of the moral standard current under the then existing rule, 
what need to give details of captives dying under the lash; of 
wretches, famine-stricken and plundered to the last shred, 
scratching in the floors of ruined huts in the hope of scraping 
up a handful of gum with which, unwholesome as such food 
was, to sustain a miserable existence; of the cold-blooded mas- 
sacre of brave garrisons; of the survivors of a defeated tribe 
hanged by the hundred together and the corpses flung into a 
well; of cruel mutilations inflicted as an ordinary punishment on 
the remnants of another tribe hunted down and destroyed? 
After the arbitrary execution of one who boldly denounced the 
Mahdi as an impostor we read that 


“ According to Moslem law, if an unbeliever be discovered, 
all his neighbors within a forty yards’ radius are considered 
guilty, and their houses may be plundered and destroyed.” 


The stupid intolerance which thus revels in widening the 
area of destruction is by Ohrwalder here ascribed, not to the 
impulse of a fanatical mob, or to the arbitrary caprice of a 
despot, but to the deliberate voice of “Moslem law.” The 
genius of that law seems to abet, and even license, the destruc- 
tive instincts of barbarism. 

All the while that these typical horrors were being enacted 
before their eyes, the father and the sisters had their own 
share of them. Their calendar of suffering runs parallel to the 
history of the career of the Mahdi and his successor. Early in 
the narrative the members of the mission were brought before 
him and threatened with death, sentenced to execution, and 
reprieved at the last moment. Led as captives through a camp 
of nomad Arabs, 


“The inquisitive and motley crowd derided us and heaped in- 
sults upon us; the ugly old women, whom one could only com- 
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pare with hyenas, were perhaps the most bitter in their disgrace- 
ful taunts.” 

Of course the abandonment of their faith would have re. 
leased them at once from all this contumely and ill-treatment, 
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FATHER OHRWALDER’S INTERVIEW WITH THE MAHDI AT RAHAD. 


amidst which “the thought of death was a comfort to us.” 
Again, we read that 

“The strain of the last few days, the tiring journey, .. . 
the continual uncertainty as to our fate, anguish, fear, din, 
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tumult, bad food, had already considerably affected our health; 

the reaction came and we fell a prey to disease. The 
infected atmosphere . . . brought on a burning fever and 
constant diarrhoea. Besides all this . . . we had become 
covered with horrible vermin. It was impossible to get rid of 
them; they seemed to increase daily. We had no clothes to 
change, and as we had scarcely enough water to drink, wash- 
ing was out of the question. With a feeling of utter despair 
we lay helpless and comfortless on the floor of that miserable 
black hut. Our maladies became worse, and ere a month had 
passed three of our number were dead; . . . while we four 
who still remained, hovering between life and death, lay help- 
lessly side by side with our dead brothers and sisters. It was 
a terrible exertion to us to sew the corpses in mats and drag 
them to the door of the hut. At length some slaves, much 
against their will and on the promise of good pay, removed 
the already-decaying bodies, and buried them in shallow pits 
which they covered up with sand. . . . We were too ill to 
move, and so they were carried away to their last resting- place 
without prayer or chant; and even to this day I cannot tell if 
the slaves really buried them, or merely dragged the bodies be- 
yond the huts, and left them lying there on the ground.” 


Fifty pages later we find the sisters forcibly torn away from 
their only protector, and every means of barbarity used to 
shake their faith—even to slitting the nose of one of them; 
and they were then distributed as slaves amongst the emirs, 
and compelled to travel in the burning sand and sun from El 
Obeid to Rahad. On the journey we read that 


“ They suffered greatly; they were obliged to walk the whole 
distance barefooted over thorns. . . . They underwent the 
agonies of hunger and thirst, and some of them had to carry 
loads; one of them for a whole day had not a drop of water 
to drink. These brutal savages were continually beating, insult- 
ing, and abusing them, and when tired and weary they sat down 
for a moment, they were driven forward under the lash of the 
cruel whip. On their arrival at Rahad they scarcely looked 
like human beings, with their faces all scorched and peeled by 
the burning sun; and here new tortures awaited them. One of 
them was suspended from a tree and beaten on the soles of 
the feet until they became swollen and black, and soon after- 
wards the nails dropped off. In spite of all this suffering, and 
notwithstanding the continual threats of these barbarians of the 
VOL, LVIII.—48 
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last inhuman outrage upon womanhood, these sisters clung firmly 
to their faith and belief.” 


The marvel is how, under such treatment, any have survived 
to escape and tell the dismal tale. Over and over again death 
would clearly have been a welcome relief from the long-drawn 
agony of physical suffering, in nearly every form of which our 
nature is susceptible. The Christians exposed in the arena 
ad leones enjoyed happier terms. To them death was swallowed 
up in victory. 

To pass for a moment from the stand-point of the captives 
to that of their tyrant, the economic stay of Mahdiism lay in 
the slave-trade. Gessi Pasha, Gordon’s able helpmate, tore out 
whole nests of these man-hunting miscreants, trained to every 
device of savage war, as pirates to every insidious manceuvre at 
sea. These were drawn to the Mahdi’s side by the prospect 
of unstinted loot and a license to ply their abominable traffic. 
But beyond these motives he succeeded in imbuing them with a 
frantic ardor of fanaticism, which, at a word from him, made 
them rush on certain and sudden death in the hope of a pass- 
port straight to Paradise. Such was the chief feature of inter- 
nal policy in this novel Sudanese régime. The treasury and the 
slave-market are the leading departments of its civil service, 
and they stand in Omdurman, the capital, side by side. 

Bribery and corruption, the usurers’ baneful trade, brigand- 
age and thievery of all grades down to pocket-picking, with 
slaves trained to be expert practitioners in all, formed the inci- 
dents of every-day life in Omdurman. But, worse yet, the enor- 
mous waste of male life, through the havoc of ceaseless warfare 
and the consequent disproportion of the sexes, made the ele- 
mentary basis of all sexual morality insecure. Sternly repressive 
edicts were issued in vain. The women were denounced, of 
course by the men, as the source of this ever-spreading taint. 
A council was held with the result that 


“It was decided to make an example of one, and the victim 
selected was an unfortunate who had borne two illegitimate 
children. The poor creature was led into the woman’s quarter 
of the market, and there she was lowered into a grave with 
her last child tied to her bosom, and both stoned to death by 
a cruel and hard-hearted crowd, who seemed to take a fiendish 
delight in this inhuman piece of work.” 


Here then we see Mohammedanism, as it is at home, when 
doing its special work on the morale of the less advanced races 
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—a far truer test of its native genius than can be found where, 
as in India, it stands counterchecked by Christianity, Brahminism, 
and Buddhism as rival social forces. 

But we have now only space for the final episode, the escape 
of the captives. That of Father Bonomi—in itself a passage of 
thrilling interest—had been accomplished six years earlier, 
before the Mahdi’s death. And now the climax of pathos in 
this tale of suffering seems reached just as deliverance is at 
hand, and the chief question to have been, Would their frames 
of flesh and blood hold together long enough for the effort to 
be made, and would they then have staying power to live 
through that effort? Father Ohrwalder points out how the 
escape of himself alone could have been effected with compara- 
tive ease: 


* As a man, I could have stained my naturally brown com- 
plexion, dressed in rags, and begged my way along the banks 
of the Blue Nile to Abyssinia; but I could not leave the poor 
sisters behind, and therefore resolved to wait patiently till a 
deliverer should come.” 


Repeatedly during their captivity had Archbishop Sogaro 
_sent from Cairo money to relieve their wants, but, through the 
dishonesty of the Arabs employed, none had ever reached them. 
This fact shows that the furtive and mercenary vices are as 
much stimulated by the prevailing form of Islam as the blood- 
thirsty and ferocious ones. The archbishop would naturally 
select those who were least likely to betray trust by embezzling 
the money and deluding the hapless captives’ hopes. But in 
no one instance so far was his confidence justified. ‘Bad were 
the best.” Another attempt to reach and rescue the captives, 
or at least improve their positions by working on the trading 
cupidity of a native emir at Dongola, also miscarried for the 
same reason. The indefatigable archbishop was the spring of 
this as of other efforts, but the last link in the chain of com- 
munication was an Arab emissary, who never returned. At 
length the same native cupidity supplied a motive on the other 
side. It was known that the Cairo government were holding 
out rewards for any letters brought through from the prisoners, 
as these might throw some light on the now unknown situation 
in the Sudan. This brought out a volunteer, “a young Abab- 
deh Arab,” one Ahmed Hassan, who came with the offer to 
take a letter from Ohrwalder to Cairo. After the natural delay 
caused by suspicion and: cautious inquiry, a letter to the arch- 
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bishop was written by him and entrusted to this Arab, who had 
now so won the father’s confidence that a project of escape 
was discussed between them, although it involved a whole year 
before it could be matured. But previously to this, 


“In fact ever since 1884, our good archbishop had never 
ceased in his efforts to assist us and to make our captivity 
more bearable. He left no stone unturned, and moved Mos- 
lems, Christians, the government, and indeed his Holiness the 
Pope, on our behalf, and one of the missionaries was maintained 
on the Egyptian frontier with the special object of endeavoring 
to procure our release.” 


Ahmed Hassan, although a volunteer as stated, could not be 
regarded as flawless in his faith, and was entrusted with the 
letter to the archbishop with many misgivings. He however 
delivered it, and received in return a commission, under agree- 
ment, with one hundred pounds in hand to purchase camels, 
arms, and all needful items for the escape, and assist it to the 
utmost. But while he was absent in Cairo on this errand 
Sister Concetta Coosi, long suffering from ill health, died of 
typhus. They buried her in the native fashion which super- 
sedes coffins (an impossibility in that region), by a shroud and 
a mat, “in the warm desert sand, protecting her body from 
the ravenous hyenas by a few thorns,” and thinking how soon 
they might be laid beside her. ‘“ But 1 felt,” adds Ohrwalder, 
“that my life was in God's hands.’”’ Sorely trying was the an- 
guish of suspense which followed; but she had hardly been 
dead a month when Hassan reappeared. Then follows an 
account of the manceuvres of the party to insure secrecy and 
disarm suspicion. Hassan had to purchase his camels by stealth, 
and singly, at outlying farms. They were further encumbered 
by a little slave-girl, presented to the father by a native friend. 
To leave her would have betrayed their plans. She rode be- 
hind him on his camel. A series of hairbreadth escapes from 
threatening frustrations at last allowed them to start. Fortu- 
nately all the riding camels in the town had been requisitioned 
for some expedition shortly before, so that immediate pursuit 
was impeded. It further appeared later that, when their escape 
was known, the pursuers started on a false scent, surmising 
that they had departed by the river, and lost time in attempt- 
ing pursuit by boats. The fugitives started in the dark when 
the moon had gone down; and the moment of starting was 
the most perilous of all, owing to the restiveness of the camels, 
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well-fed and fresh; as also to the nearness of a well, with the 
usual concourse of laughing and chattering slave girls about it, 
whose noise, however, drowned any made by the travellers. 
Then came the desperate ride for freedom and life of five 
hundred miles in seven days across the great Nubian desert. 
Hassan, with two Arab attendants; Sisters Chincarini and Ven- 
turini, and Ohrwalder with the slave-child ex croupe, formed the 
cavalcade. 

At early dawn they left the last village (generally reckoned 
at two days north of Omdurman) behind and started for the 
wild, avoiding the river, although glimpsing it occasionally with 
its edging of green-sward in the dry, bare landscape, and shun- 
ning all known tracks. A sister fell from her saddle, was picked 
up, splashed with water to restore her, for she had fainted, and 
firmly tied upon it again. Among other precautions, Hassan 
had adopted that of feeing heavily a native magician, who 
thereon foretold that the journey “would be as white as milk,” 
z.¢., without mishap; thus reassuring, besides solemnly swearing 
to secrecy on the Qoradn the few whom he was forced to take 
into confidence before starting, Hassan’s resources in lulling the 
suspicions of Arab shepherds or such villagers as they could 
not avoid were always prompt and adequate; but as their 
route was to some extent conjectural, he once miscalculated 
the nearness of the river, and before they knew it they had 
plunged into a village. Here, however, his ingenuity brought 
them off. With eyes red and swollen from the desert glare, and 
“our clothes sticking to the wounds we had received when rid- 
ing through the bush,” with limbs cramped and stiffened by the 
attitude in which alone it is possible to sit (or rather squat) a 
camel, maintained for many hours together they pushed on, 
past ‘“Gubat on the Nile, where the English had encamped in 
1885’ when pressing forward to the too late rescue of Gordon ; 
past Metemmeh and towards Berber, near to which Hassan had 
a friend, and where he thought of crossing the Nile. Suddenly 
a stranger started up in front, but since 


“In the desert no man meets a friend,” 


he was as much alarmed, taking the party for robbers, as they 
could be. Hassan, however, tranquillized him. On the third 
day Berber was sighted, and by the evening they filled their 
waterskins in the river opposite to it. But tidings were unpro- 
pitious to the attempt to cross there, so they started again into 
the desert—a stony plateau now which their guides knew not; 
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then a deep gorge strewn with huge blocks and boulders; then 
a sudden alarm of three camel-men in the distance; a hurried 
concealment, a council of war, the two attendants sent out to 
reconnoitre; during whose absence, after three days and a half 
in the saddle, a few hours’ sleep was snatched by the rest. 
They returned with reassuring news: the camel-men were not, 
as surmised, pursuers, but natives on their own errand; also the 
transit had been secured at the ferry. This proved at first de- 
lusive, the ferryman declining to put them over until daylight. 
This was too great a risk; but two native boys, looking out for 
a chance of backsheesh, came to the rescue and took across the 
party, camels and all. At midnight they pushed on, and rode 
without check through the weird solitude until the next even- 
ing, with an occasional herd of antelopes pricking their ears in 
the distance, and here and there a hyena crossing their track. 
The weather, cold when they left Omdurman, became oppres- 
sively hot; mirages haunted and deceived them; the camels 
wasted and their humps dwindled, they were footsore and 
showed signs of exhaustion, and the males of the party dis- 
mounted and led them in turn. On a broad plain, dotted with 
shrubs, Hassan espied and killed a snake, and then jumped 
thrice over its body with great excitement. His Arab comrades 
hailed the omen, confident that success was now assured; an- 
other snake after nightfall, hissing at them in the dark, turned 
their confidence as easily into mistrust, “and curiously enough, 
when close to Abu Hamed, an event did occur which quite con- 
firmed their superstitions.” They took a line too far to the 
east in making for a mountain landmark which was to guide 
them to the river, and it was midnight instead of midday when 
they reached its pass. On descending to the river a rifle-armed 
camel-man was heard and seen, being a native guard from Ber- 
ber to check Egyptian contraband practices. This incident was 
at first alarming, the guard insisting on their going to the emir, 
who would probably have sent them back to Omdurman. 

“TI gave Hamed my long knife and told him to do what he 
could to win the man over with money, but that if he found 
this was useless—well! we were four men to one.” But the 
persuasiveness of the more precious metals appears to have 
made a resort to cold steel unnecessary. One of the sisters was 
so agitated by an unwary exclamation of Hassan’s that she fell 
off, but was caught by careful hands ere she reached the rocky 
ground. This matter arranged all remounted, mutual oaths 
were exchanged between Hassan and the guard that neither 
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would betray the other, and we “rode for our lives night and 
day; the poor camels were reduced to skeletons, and we our- 
selves were nothing but skin and bone.” Then followed a day 
of intense suffering; a flat, shrubless plain beneath a fierce sun, 
then “great bare hills and solitary valleys,” where “the wind 
had driven the sand almost to the tops of the hills.” But, 
“once within the hills, our courage returned, for we knew we 
should be able to defend ourselves; so we dismounted and ate 
our last mouthful of biscuit.” 

Off they went again, riders and camels both “utterly ex- 
hausted; my right arm ached from continually whipping up the 
poor beast.” But the guides lightened the way, being now bold 
with hope of safety, by desert anecdotes—mostly of death and 
deadly peril. Here was a track on which four of a party of 
seven, escaping, had died of thirst when Berber fell. There was 
a spot where Rundle Bey had reconnoitred in 1885—“ the road 
was plainly marked by the bones of camels and donkeys.” 
Along it Ali Pasha had ridden under the guidance of a sheikh, 
who forbade him to dismount at a spot where he wished to, 
saying “‘I am commander here”; and the pasha complied, know- 
ing that anything might befall him in that awful wilderness if 
the sheikh’s directions were not precisely obeyed. In this last 
stage of utter exhaustion 


“Our worst enemy was sleep. It is quite impossible for me 
to describe the fearful attacks this tyrannical foe made upon 
us. We tried every means in our power to keep awake; we 
shouted and talked loudly to each other, we tried to startle 
ourselves by giving a sudden jerk, we pinched ourselves till the 
blood ran down; but our eyelids weighed down like balls of 
lead, and it required a fearful effort to keep them open.” 


And so “nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” became the 
greatest peril. It was impossible at last to shake it off. They 
found their muscles fail them, their tongues stood still in their 
heads; they nodded, they dozed, and after an unknown inter- 
val started awake, and when just about to lose, regained their 
equilibrium and “sleep vanished.” Their haven of safety was 
now Murat, in the midst of the great Nubian waste; and, as 
they sighted it, the guide came out with a pleasing anecdote, 
how the dervishes had once pursued and killed a fugitive even 
there! But as the flag on the fort could now be clearly seen, 
Hassan woke the echoes by shot after shot from his rifle. This 
soon “fetched” the garrison, who of course took them at first 
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for a hostile advance guard, and turned out armed; then dis- 
covered their error, and returned the friendly salute. 


“But,” writes our rescued confessor, safe at last, “the effects 
of hunger, fatigue, and the sights and scenes we had gone 
through during the last month did not disappear so easily; all 
our senses seemed dulled, and our first thought on entering the 
commandant’s hut was to lie down on the floor and go to 
sleep, but, strange to say, that wonderful restorer would not 
come. We sat gossiping with the Ababdehs, who could,scarcely 
credit that we, especially the sisters, could have survived such 
a ride. . . . Poor Ahmed Hassan had dwindled down almost 
to a skeleton, and when he dismounted at Murat was overcome 
by a fit of dizziness, from which he did not recover for an 
hour.” 

After two days’ rest they resumed their route for Korosko 
and thence to Cairo. The last stages were by Nile steamboat 
and train; but while they were yet on their camels a party of 
the garrison of Murat, returning from Korosko, “seeing us, took 
us for dervishes, rushed to their arms, took up a position 
against a rock, and levelled their rifles at us.” The mistake 
was speedily explained by the guide Hassan, and they at once 
fraternized with their expected enemies. Hassan seems well to 
have earned the pay covenanted for his services, and we hope 
he has obtained promotion from the government. The sudden 
change to civilized and educated society, after all the fearful 
scenes of unmitigated barbarism, through a ten years’ expe- 
rience, raised emotions of enjoyable thankfulness, only qualified 
by the thought of dear companions still pining in the bonds 
which the refugees had shaken off. The ride herein recorded 
is the most momentous and adventurous of all in recent history. 
Father Ohrwalder concludes: 


“T have pined ten years in bondage, and now, by the help 
of God, I have escaped. In the names of the companions with 
whom I suffered; in the name of the Sudan people, whose 
misery I have seen, and in the name of all civilized nations, I 
ask this question: How long shall Europe—and above all that 
nation which has first part in Egypt and the Sudan—which 
stands deservedly first in civilizing savage races; how long shall 
Europe and Great Britain watch unmoved the outrages of the 
Khalifa and the destruction of the Sudan people?” 


All the faithful will echo his words, with an appeal to a 
higher power—“ How long, O Lord! how long?” 
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BRAHMANISM. 






BRAHMANISM DOES NOT ANTEDATE THE MOSAIC 
WRITINGS. 








BY THE RIGHT REV. FRANCIS SILAS CHATARD, D.D. 


.HE period in which we are is generally consid- 
ered to be one of transition, and those who go 
by the name of “advanced thinkers” are pro- 
nounced in their views, and are in a hurry to 

8 throw aside the past. While it is true the 
world is always changing, it seems to us that, in studying these 
changes, we do well to remember that human nature does not 
change, and that the temptations to evil and to error do not 
change; and that therefore it is wise to look to the experience 
of the past and to the canons of sound reasoning to guard 
against both evil and error. We wish to invoke these in the 
remarks we subjoin; for we are desirous of putting before the 
public what may tend to stay the downward course of many 
minds that are throwing aside Christianity and deceiving them- 
selves with the idea that they have found a source of enlighten- 
ment in the ancient religious teaching of the Hindus. While 
we are striving to do this, we feel sure that what we shall say, 
or rather present from weighty sources, will confirm the believer 
in Christianity in his faith and in his conviction that he has 
nothing to fear from the most learned opposition. 



























A HINDUPHILE AUTHORITY. 





The principal source whence we present the reasons which 
will serve our purpose is a work written not long ago by a 
zealous and learned missionary bishop, Monseigneur Laoué- 
nan, Vicar-Apostolic of Pondichery, India, printed at the Press 
of the Catholic Mission in Pondichery, in 1884. The author of 
this most interesting book, which met with such approval that 
it was honored by a public act of the Academy of France, or, 
as it is technically said, “ couronné,” was born in Brittany. He 
studied for the priesthood in the house of the ‘“ Missions Etran- 
géres” in Paris, and went as a missionary priest to India. 
During his studies he had been impressed with the force of the 
arguments against Christianity derived from the traditions and 
sacred books of the Hindus, although not to the extent of 
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causing him to waver in that faith which rests upon the Resur- 
rection of Christ. He had read Cardinal Wiseman’s lectures on 
the relation between Science and Revealed Religion. He had 
admired the manner in which the great cardinal laid bare the 
pretensions to excessive antiquity put forward by those who 
were carried away by their enthusiasm for everything Hindu; 
citing the labors of astronomers, for example, to show that the 
state of the heavens described in the epic poem, “ The Rama- 
yana,” as accompanying the birth of Rama, could only have 
taken place nine hundred and sixty-one years before Christ, and 
not in fabled antiquity; or that the birth of Krishna or Kristna, 
the pretended prototype of Christ, at which the position of the 
planets is given in his /anampatra, could only have occurred 
August 7, A.D. 600 (Lect. VII.) 

The young priest resolved to consecrate himself to the work 
of still further examination into the claims of Hindu theology, 
or rather mythology, and to study it on the spot. This resolu- 
tion was carried out, and the result is the book we have before 
us, with the title Brahmanism and its Relations. In writing 
it he spent thirty-five years, availing himself of the researches 
of the most successful writers of all nationalities on the Sacred 
Books of India. Such a work is valuable from the information 
it gives, and is rendered more so by the temperate manner in 
which the author of it speaks. For he lets us understand that 
he does not pretend to have cleared up all the obscure points 
of Indian chronology. 


VAGUENESS OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 


In his introduction he says: 

“We do not flatter ourselves with the idea that we have 
entirely succeeded. The special characteristic of all Indian 
literature is that it has almost absolutely no chronology; so all 
who have written on ancient India up to the Mohammedan in- 
vasion in the eleventh century are reduced to conjectures more 
or less risky. Our condition is the same. Certain facts, how- 
ever, seem to us indubitable; among others, the successive 
transformations in the Brahmanical doctrine and worship, the 
last of which is only a few centuries back: whence it follows 
that Brahmanism in its present form is relatively modern, sub- 
sequent not only to Judaism, but also to Christianity. Now, it 
is especially in the books which have been inspired by the pre- 
sent, actual form of Brahmanism, or have been created by it, 
that are to be found the traditions and doctrines relating to 
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Christianity. In like manner it is principally in the laws of 
Manu that are contained the traditions and the institutions 
which resemble the recitals and the prescriptions of the Penta- 
teuch, and it is to-day established that the M/dnava-Dharma- 
Sastra is much after the time of Moses” (p. ix.) 

Before going further into the matter of this book, it will be 
useful to hear what others have to say regarding the time in 
which the sacred writings of the Hindus were written, and with 
reference to the books themselves. 

Professor Julius Eggeling, Ph.D. and Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology in the University of Edinburgh, in 
his article on Brahmanism in the Lucyclopedia Britannica, may 
be said to give an opinion representing the conclusion of scho- 
lars on the subject. This is what he says: 

‘‘The Hindu scriptures consist of four separate collections, 
or Sanhitas, of sacred texts or Mantras, including hymns, incan- 
tations, and sacrificial forms of prayer; viz., the Rich or Rig- 
veda, the Saman or Sama-veda, the Yajush or Yajur-veda, and 
the Atharvan or Atharva-veda. Each of these four text-books 
has attached to it a body of prose writings, called Brahmanas, 
which presuppose the Sanhitas, purporting as they do to explain 
chiefly the ceremonial application of the texts, and the origin 
and import of the sacrificial rites for which these were supposed 
to have been composed. Besides the Brakmanas proper, these 
theological works, and in a few isolated cases some of the San- 
hitas, include two kinds of appendages, the Avanyakas and Upan- 
ishads, both of which, and especially the latter, by their lan- 
guage and contents, generally betray a more modern origin than 
the works to which they are annexed.” 

The Aranyakas, like the Brahmanas, explain the text and 
“give somewhat more prominence to the mystical sense of the 
rites of worship.” The Upanishads “are taken up to a great ex- 
tent with speculations on the problems of the universe, and the 
religious aims of man.”” “The hymns of the Rig-veda constitute 
the earliest lyrical effusions of the Aryan settlers in India 
which have been handed down to posterity. They are certainly 
not all equally old: on the contrary they evidently represent 
the literary activity of many generations of bards, though their 
relative age cannot as yet be determined with anything like 
certainty. The tenth and last book of the collection, however, 
at any rate has all the characteristics of a later appendage, and 
in language and spirit many of its hymns approach very nearly 
to the level of the contents of the Atharvan.” “Several im- 
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portant works, the original composition of which has probably 
to be assigned to the early days of Brahmanism, such as the 
Institutes of Manu, and the two great epics the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana, in the form in which they have been handed 
down to us, show manifest traces of a more modern redaction.” 

We have here first the Sanhitas or sacred books, next the 
Brahmanas, then appendages, the Aranyakas and the Upanishads. 
The most ancient of all is the Rig-veda, which was the work of 
many generations of bards; the relative age of its hymns can- 
not be determined with anything like certainty. The Institutes 
of Manu, and the epics the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, 
as handed down to us manifest traces of a more modern re- 
daction, or editorial compilation. It will be well to bear these 
statements in mind as we proceed. 


MAX MULLER’S OPINION. 


Professor Max Miiller, in his Lectures on the Origin and Growth 
of Religion, p. 145 (ed. 1879, Scribner), says: “I ascribe the collec- 
tion and the systematic arrangement of the Vedic hymns and for- 
mulas, which we find in four books, or the Samhitas for the Rig- 
veda, the Yagur-veda, the Sama-veda, and the Atharva-veda, to 
the Mantra Period, from the year 800 B. C. to the year 1000.” 
“The Brahmanas belong to a period from 600 to 800 B. C.” 
“The Sutras, treatises on phonetics, etymology, exegesis, metre, 
customs, laws, geometry, astronomy, and philosophy, are of a 
period subsequent to these, B. C. 500.” “It is therefore before 
1000 B. C. that we must place the spontaneous growth of Vedic 
poetry, such as we find in the Rig-veda, and in the Rig-veda 
only. . . . How far back that period, the so-called Khandas 
period, extended, who can tell? Some scholars extend it to 
two or three thousand years before our era, but it is far better 
to show the different layers of thought that produced the Vedic 
religion, and thus to gain an idea of its long growth, than to 
attempt to measure it by years or centuries, which can never be 
more than guesswork” (italics ours). “One thing is certain: 
there is nothing more ancient and primitive, not only in India, 
but in the whole Aryan world, than the hymns of the Rig-veda.” 
He tells us that these hymns were handed down by memory 
entirely, as likewise all the sacred books, the Brahmanas and 
the Sutras, for “few Sanskrit MSS. in India are older than the 
year 1000 after Christ; nor is there any evidence that the art 
of writing was known in India much before the beginning of 
Buddhism, or the very end of the Vedic literature.” 
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A DEFINITE LANDMARK. 


The mention of Buddhism brings us to an interesting period. 
Here we are no longer in the dark as to time. History comes 
to our aid. We are able to fix dates, at least approximately, 
and surely. At the time of Alexander the Great, Professor 
Miiller tells us, “the whole drama of the ancient literature of 
the Brahmans had been acted. The old language had changed, 
the old religion, after passing through many phases (italics ours), 
had been superseded by a new faith.” Alexander in his inva- 
sion of India, an. 325 before Christ, after the defeat of Bessus, 
received into his service an Indian chief by name Sisycottus, 
according to Thirlwall (ed. of 1845, Harper & Brothers, 
p. 232). This chief, whom he made commander of the impor- 
tant post of Aornus, on the right bank of the Indus, not far 
above the junction of the Cophen, seems to be the same as the 
Sandrocottus or Kandragrupta mentioned by Professor Max 
Miller and by Monseigneur Laouénan, who afterwards became 
the founder of a dynasty at Magadha. The grandson of this 
potentate, Asoka, held the great council of the Buddhists in 
the seventeenth year of his reign, or in the year 245 or 242 B.C. 
(p. 130), and ‘162 years were supposed to have passed between 
Buddha’s death and Kandragrupta’s accession in the year 
315; therefore 315+162—477 B.C. is the date of Buddha's 
death.” Again, ‘218 years were supposed to have passed be- 
tween Buddha's death and Asoka’s inauguration in the year 
259; 259+218—477 is the year of Buddha’s death.” “Further 
confirmation of this hypothesis has been lately added by two 
inscriptions discovered by General Cunningham, and published 
by Dr. Biihler in the J/udian Antiquary.” All fabled assertions 
of antiquity on the part of Buddhists we see by these citations 
are out of the question, for we are now in certain historic 


periods. 


THE QUESTION OF INSPIRED WRITING. 


Before leaving Professor Miiller’s book it is interesting to 
note what he says about the inspiration of the Rig-veda and 
other books. Page 132 he writes: “At what time the claim of 
being divinely revealed, and therefore infallible, was first set up 
by the Brahmans in favor of the Veda is difficult to determine. 
This claim, like other claims of the same kind, seems to have 
grown up gradually, till at last it was formulated into a theory 
of inspirations as artificial as any known to us from other re- 
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ligions. As it is not our purpose to detain the reader with 
more lengthy extracts from the learned and distinguished pro. 
fessor’s work, we refer him to the proofs given of this. We 
simply sum up here what has been quoted: The compilation of 
the Rig-veda from spontaneously developed hymns and from tradi- 
tions he deems is not to be assigned to an earlier date than 
the year 1000 B. Cc. When they were first uttered he cannot 
tell; to measure the growth of the Vedic religion by years 
“can never be more than guesswork.” All these hymns and com. 
positions, and all the books, down to about the year 500 were 
handed down purely by memory; writing being, as far as evi- 
dence goes, unknown in India before that time. Again, San- 
skrit MSS. as a rule are not to be found before 1000 years 
after Christ. Moreover the Vedic religion passed through many 
phases by the year 500 B.C. As for inspiration, it was an after- 
thought. 


BRAHMANISM COMPARATIVELY MODERN. 


Let us now go back to Monseigneur Laouénan’s book, and 
see how he treats of the subject we are considering. In search 
of the information he needed, he tells us, he lived in close re- 
lations with Indians of every class; that he was able to visit 
the whole of India from Cape Comorin and Ceylon to the Him- 
alayas; from the Malabar coast and Bombay to Chittagong in 
Bengal and Rangoon in Birmania. He studied attentively every 
thing he saw, read everything treating of the people and their 
religions. As a result he says: 

‘““What I gathered by observation on the subject of Brah- 
manism made me see that this form of religion has not been 
as immovable as is pretended and believed; that it has under- 
gone transformation, modifications many and profound, of which 
some are modern; in fact, that the Hindu cult, as it exists to- 
day, is with its books and sacred monuments of an origin rela- 
tively recent. I found that these transformations are all after 
the time of Moses, and that the last occurred parallel with the 
preaching of Christianity in India” (Preface, p. vii.) 

“My observations led me to another result less expected: the 
non-Aryan races of India have exerted a considerable influence 
on the changes of the Brahmanic doctrines and worship. Thus 
we see the Brahmans borrow their human sacrifices from the 
Dasyus, and unclean practices from the Saktas; from the Cha- 
mitic tribes the worship of demons and of the Phallus; from the 
Scythic races the worship of the serpent; from the aborigines 
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the modern characters of Siva and of Vishnu; from Iranian 
philosophers, or more probably from the Jews scattered about in 
Asia, the notion of the one God, the Creator, the knowledge of 
the history of the creation and of the deluge and so many pri- 
mordial traditions; from the Christians finally what is most pure 
and most elevated in their doctrines and institutions” (2d7d.) 


ABSENCE OF CHRONOLOGY IN INDIA. 


“T owe the reader,” he goes on to say, “another very im- 
portant explanation. He will not find dates in my book, or he 
will find but few, which fix in a precise way the epochs to 
which belong personages, events, and periods mentioned. India 
has no history, or rather it possesses no chronology ; historical 
facts abound, but they have no dates; so that it is by confront- 
ing them with events in the history of other peoples who had 
relations with it that it is possible to determine in an approxi- 
mative manner the time when the persons existed or the events 
took place.” And he gives the following instance. I may state 
that a Brahman in a discourse published in the Madras Mail 
of May 23, 1884, quoted by our author, says: “The Hindu 
religion was established in India, several thousand years ago, in 
the place of the old Buddhist worship, the followers of which, 
after their defeat, had emigrated into the neighboring countries 
of Thibet and China.” Mark how Monseigneur Laouénan meets 
this boast of antiquity based on the antiquity of Buddhism. 

“In the historical portion of the Vishnu-Purana, which is, by 
the acknowledgment of all Indian scholars, the most trustwor- 
thy of the Indian works, there is a list of the kings of Magadha 
of which here is the abridgment: First appears the dynasty of 
Vrihadratha, composed of eighteen princes who reigned one 
thousand years; which would give to each one a mean reign 
of fifty-five years, a thing not very probable. To the dynasty 
of Vrihddratha succeeded that of Pradyota, which counts five 
kings and held sway one hundred and thirty-eight years; then 
came that of the Sésha-nagas, who ruled three hundred and 
sixty-two; then that of the Nandas, who retained the crown 
only one hundred years. After these came the Mauryas, to 
the number of ten, who reigned one hundred and thirty-seven 
years; the Sungas, who reigned one hundred and twelve years ; 
after the Sungas the dynasty of the Kanwas, who governed 
forty-five years; finally that of the Andhras, numbering thirty- 
three princes, and held the supreme power four hundred and 
fifty-six years. That is all the historian gives, except the names 
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of the kings. How are we to fix the dates of these dynasties? 
The history of Alexander the Great and of his expedition into 
India furnishes us the means. 


ALEXANDER’S CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 


“The historians of Alexander make mention of an Indian 
adventurer, a guide, by name Sandrocyptus or Sandracottus, 
who had relations with the prince. After he left India Sandra- 
cottus became king of Magadha and of nearly all northern 
India; Seleucus Nicator, one of the generals and successors of 
Alexander, made a treaty with him and sent to him, as ambas- 
sador, Megasthenes, who resided several years at Palibothra 
(Patoliputra or Patna), his capital. The expedition of Alexander 
into India took place 327-325 B.C.; the treaty between Seleu- 
cus and Sandracottus was concluded about 312 B.C.; Megas- 
thenes resided at Palibothra from the year 306 to the year 
298 B.C. 

“It remains now to find this Sandracottus mentioned here, 
who was sovereign of Magadha. He has been identified with 
certainty as Chandragrupta, head of the dynasty of Mauryas, 
who furnished ten kings to Magadha. It follows that Chandra- 
grupta reigned between the year 320 and the year 290 B.C 
This chronological point once established has served to fix 
several others, and among others the date of Buddha’s death. 
This reformer was a contemporary of Vidmisara or Bimbisara, 
and of Ajata-satru, who were converted to his teachings and 
who belonged to the Sésha-nagas dynasty mentioned above. 
Between this dynasty and Chandragrupta was the dynasty of 
the Nandas, who were in power one hundred years. The 
Sésha-nagas had reigned three hundred and sixty-two years, 
which gives a mean of thirty-six years to each member of the 
dynasty. Between Bimbisara and the first of the Nandas there 
were five kings, whose combined reigns would give us, 36 years 
x 5—180 years. If now we add the 100 years of the Nandas 
to the 180 of the five kings of the Sésha-nagas, we have 280; 
to this add 320 A. C., the approximative year of Chandragrupta’s 
accession, we get the year 600 B.C. as the date of Buddha’s 
death. But as Buddha died in the eighth year of Ajata-satru 
we must deduct eight from this figure, which gives us the year 
592 B.C. as the year approximatively of Buddha’s death. We 
shall see farther on that others, taking different calculations, fix 
the death of Buddha, some in 543, others in 477, and even in 
472 B.C.” (p. xi.) 
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THE AGE OF THE RIG VEDA. 


This is a very instructive piece of calculation, for it shows 
us how difficult, even with so certain a date to start from as 
that of Alexander's expedition into India, how conjectural every- 
thing in Indian chronology must necessarily be. As Professor 
Max Miiller has said, there is much guesswork. The calcula- 
tion, however, is quite enough to leave the Madras Brahman in 
an embarrassing position. Not only this, it has an element of 
certainty about it, and if the Vishnu-Purana is really reliable, 
as it is looked on to be by the Brahmans, we are on a sure 
road to determine much that regards the Rig-veda and its an- 
tiquity with historic correctness. Our author shows this as 
follows: “The hymns of the Rig-veda often cite the name of a 
king of Benares or Casi, by name Divodasa, whose sons Pratar- 
dana and Parutshepa are the authors of several of these hymns. 
On the other hand the Brahmanie legends agree unanimously 
in saying that this Divodasa was converted by Buddha. He 
was then a contemporary of Buddha, and lived in the sixth, or 
even in the fifth, century before our era. It follows from this 
logically that the hymns of the Rig-veda which speak of him 
and those which were composed by his sons are subsequent to 
that time, and cannot be assigned to the fourteenth century, as 
is generally done. 

“ Likewise, Prasenajit, king of Sravasti, was instructed by 
Buddha and embraced Buddhism. Now this Prasenajit was the 
father of Renuka, who was the mother of the famous Parasu-, 
Rama. This personage was therefore a contemporary of 
Buddha. Prasenajit was the brother of Druvasandhi, king of 
Ayodhya, the sixteenth descendant and successor of Ikohwaku, 
founder of that city. From Druvasandhi descended the divine 
hero Rama-Chandra. According to a list of the kings of Ayo- 
dhya, Rama-Chandra was the twenty-third successor of Druvas- 
andhi; according to another,list, he was the twelfth; however 
that is, he was much posterior to Buddha and to the sixth 
century before Christ; consequently the Ramayana, which sings 
his exploits, cannot have been composed at an epoch as far 
back as pretended.” 

Reading this categoric statement of facts as they are given 
in the Rig-veda and other books of India, one cannot help 
thinking that those who put faith in the assertion that these 
sources of religious information are the earliest the human race 
has, are not only running a great risk, not only taking a leap in 
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the dark, but really go against the first dictates of common 
sense. 
THE ARYAN AVATAR. 

After a minute and careful weighing and examination of the 
opinion of the most reliable Indian scholars, often widely differ- 
ing, Monseigneur Laouénan gives his conclusions, with regard to 
the descent of the Aryans into India, and then with reference 
to the earliest epoch to which the Rig-veda is to be assigned. 

“We think that without fear the fifteenth or the sixteenth 
century before Christ can be adopted as the epoch at which 
the royal families of the Aryan race permanently established 
themselves in the north of India; and the eighteenth or the 
nineteenth century as that in which this people descended from 
the high plateaux of Asia into the fertile plains watered by the 
Indus and its affluents. We are thus nearly in agreement with 
William Jones, Colebrooke, P. A. Dubois, and Heeren, whose 
authority is so weighty in this matter. Three chief considera- 
tions confirm us in this opinion. 

“‘(a) We have seen elsewhere (part ii. c. iii, Of the Aryans) 
that according to the data of the Rig-veda itself, the Aryan 
nation was for a long time without kings, probably all the 
time they dwelt in the Sapta Scindhu (at the affluents of the 
Indus). Would it be excessive to put that period as three hun- 
dred years? 

“(6) The commencement of the so-called solar and lunar 
races (when the kingdoms were founded) dates from the estab- 
lishment of the Aryans on the banks of the Yamuna and of the 
Ganges. We have seen (Ancient Geography’ of India) that the 
most ancient of the cities where the kings reigned do not appear 
to reach beyond the fourteenth century before Christ. 

‘‘(c) We have said (part ii. c. ii, The Turanian Races) that as 
a result of the obstinate struggles on the high plateaux of 
Asia between the Iranians and the Turanians, the one and the 
other, according to the vicissitudes of the strife, sought peace 
in India. These wars reach as high as the fifteenth and even 
the eighteenth century before the Christian era. We can there- 
fore fix on one of these dates as that of the immigration of the 
Aryans into India.” 

Having given these conclusions Monseigneur Laouénan goes 
on to show, by citations from Indian scholars, that the greate: 
part of the hymns of the Rig-veda were composed on the 
plains of the Sapta Scindhu. His final conclusions with reference 
to the time to which the Rig-veda is to be assigned are as follows : 
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“st. The doctrines taught by the Vedas on the existence 
of God and on his nature, on the creation of the world, on the 
soul of man, its immortality and existence in a future life, doc- 
trines on the other hand, without form or certainty, offer abso- 
lutely nothing that is beyond the not-well-defined circle of the 
traditions found among all peoples and even among savages ; 
whence it follows that, even if they were anterior to the books 
of Moses, they could not have furnished him with the data so 
precise, so sublime, which shine out at every line of the Pen- 
tateuch. 

“2d. If the Vedas, certainly ancient in part, reach a high an- 
tiquity, we have no historic proof of their real age; the calcula- 
tions, or rather the most favorable conjectures, do not place 
them in a period beyond the seventeenth or eighteenth century 
before Christ—that is, the time when Moses lived and wrote. 

“3d. Several hymns of the Rig, Sama, Yadjur, and Atharva- 
veda are after that date and even after the sixth century be- 
fore Christ ; and it is generally agreed on that the hymns of 
the Rig-veda which treat of the Supreme Being or Spirit, of 
creation, of man’s soul, of the future life, belong to this latter 
period, are subsequent to the sixth century before Christ. 

“ath. It is recognized that the Vedas, and especially the 
hymns of the Rig, have undergone several successive compila- 
tions or arrangements, the dates of which are unknown; and it 
is extremely probable, not to say certain, that the Vyasa (or 
compiler) who was the last to arrange them lived in the eleventh 
century of the Christian era. 

“sth. If therefore we meet with some analogies with the 
doctrines of Judaism and of Christianity and there has been 
borrowing, we have the right to assert that it is the Vedas 
that have borrowed from the Bible, and not the Bible from the 
Vedas.” 

THE LAWS OF MANU. 

This sketch of the learned labors of this zealous prelate, 
little as it does justice to his great work, would be entirely 
wanting in completeness did we omit reference to what he says 
about the Laws of Manu, and of the social, commercial, and 
diplomatic relations Asia has had with Europe. 

The Laws of Manu is only another name for the M/anava- 
Dharma-Sastra, which book is a treatise on justice, virtue, and 
the duties of man. Manu means not so much a person as the 
intelligent thinking principle. This collection of books is made 
up by a compiler who has drawn pretty much from every source 
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of Hindu learning, even from Buddhism, and is therefore of a 
period subsequent to the latter. Monseigneur Laouénan tells us 
(page 341, vol. i.): “It is to-day generally admitted that the 
compilation of the Manava-Dharma-Sastra could not have been 
begun before the fifth century before Christ, and that it was 
finished towards the seventh century of our era—that is, after 
Christ, and perhaps later.” After giving the various opinions 
regarding the origin of this collection of laws, our author sums 
up: “None of these opinions, even the most favorable to its 
antiquity, assigns the composition of it to a period as far back 
as the time of Moses. It is therefore impossible that the Legis- 
lator of the Hebrews copied anything from it.” It is a very 
curious thing to examine the text of the citations from the Laws 
of Manu, and see how they are like to the words of the Penta- 
teuch. In the work we are reviewing the texts from both are 
side by side, and the resemblance is more than striking; the 
copying of the Bible is evident. Thus, for example, the Bible 
tells us of the ten patriarchs, from Adam to Noe, including 
them: Manu “ Desiring to give birth to the human race, I pro- 
duced ten eminent lords of creatures.” ‘ There were giants in 


those days” we find thus in J/anu: “giants, vampires, titans, 
The first men, according to Genesis, lived several 
hundred years; Manu says: ‘‘Men exempt from disease ob- 
tained the accomplishment of all their desires, and lived four 


dragons.” 


hundred years in the first age.” Again, God, the Bible tells us, 
shortened the period of man’s life, and Manz tells us, “in subse- 
quent ages man’s span of life was shortened.” When the ob- 
servances of the ceremonial law and of the prescriptions of legal 
purity are examined, one sees what has all the appearance of 
identically the same expression. Thus ch. xxv. v. 5: 


“‘ DEUTERONOMY. 


When brethren dwell togeth- 
er, and one of them dieth with- 
out children, the wife of the 
deceased shall not marry to 
another; but his brother shall 
take her and raise up seed for 
his brother. 6. And the first 
son he shall have of her he 
shall call by his name, that his 
name may not be abolished in 
Israel.” 


“ MANU. 


When the husband of a young 
woman happens to die after 
they had been affianced, the 
brother of the deceased shall 
take her to wife.” 
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Our author gives many such citations, the effect of which is 
a demonstration that the compilers of some of the sacred books 
of India made copious use of the Bible. 


ANTIQUITY OF INDO-EUROPEAN COMMERCE. 


The account our author gives of the commercial relations of 
Asia with Europe is based on historic facts. The city of Tad- 
mor or Palmyra was built by Solomon, in the desert, to pro- 
tect the caravans which came from India by way of the Eu- 
phrates to Palestine. He quotes Strabo telling of the exports 
from Ceylon to the Indian continent of ivory, tortoise-shells, 
and merchandise, which reached Europe by way of Cabul, Ari- 
ana, Hyrcania, the Caspian Sea, the Cyrus and the Black Sea. 
Strabo also speaks of the <Arvsz of the Caspian coasts who 
transported on camels the products of India and of Babylon. 
The usual way from India was by Candahar, where the cara- 
vans from India and from Persia were wont to meet. He men- 
tions too the fact of the commerce between Alexandria in 
Egypt and India by way of the Nile to Coptos, thence by 
camels to Myoshormos on the Red Sea, and by vessels to India, 
and states that he saw one hundred vessels going from Myo- 
shormos to India. He says that this commerce had existed for 
a long time, and was perfectly organized; it had benefited 
greatly Alexandria, and under the Romans had increased a 
hundred-fold. Monseigneur Laouénan also quotes Pliny (book i. 
vi. 26), showing the commerce between Egypt and India, and 
says that India every year got from the Romans about 
$21,000,000. 

We shall not trespass on the reader with the account given 
by Monseigneur Laouénan of the embassies to Augustus and 
Claudius, and of the presence of Indians in Europe. We judge 
it best to close these remarks by a brief reference to the rela- 
tions of Jews and of Christians with India. Our author cites 
the fact of the deportation of the people of Israel into Media, 
by Salmanasar, in the year 719 before Christ, and of. the people 
of Judza by Nabuchodonosor, in 606 and 588, into the various 
parts of his vast empire. The colony of black Jews at Cochin 
dates from this epoch. Claude Buchanan says that the black 
Jews in the interior of Malayala have a copy of the Pentateuch, 
written on a roll of leather, patched where worn with parch- 
ment, and that the Jews in China have several on soft flexible 
leather of a red color. Also, Artaxerxes (B.C. 464-424) styles 
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himself “the great king who rules from India to Ethiopia,” 
and Darius the Mede orders all the empire “to fear and 
respect the God of Daniel.” It is not strange, therefore, that 
the ideas and even practices of the Jews should have been 
adopted by the Asiatics, not only in the countries mentioned 
but elsewhere, for ideas follow commerce and immigration. As 
for the relations of Christians with Asia, there are many docu- 
ments existing to show that, as is most fully made evident in 
the book before us. 


THE RELIGIOUS SYSTEM OF THIBET. 


Perhaps most capital is made against us of Lamaism in 
Thibet, its close resemblance to the organization of the Roman 
Catholic Church, in the temporal power of the Grand Lama, 
and in its monastic institutions, and its manner of chanting and 
its ceremonies. Let us see what history tells us. In 1176 the 
Grand Khan of the Tartars, Thogruel-Ung-Khan, who was a 
Christian, wrote to Pope Alexander III., and the Pope an- 
swered on the 28th of September, 1177. Gengis-Khan (A.D. 
1203) had Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans at his court. 
In 1245 Pope Innocent IV. sent Dominican and Franciscan mis- 
sioners to Tartary. St. Louis, A.D. 1249, received an embassy 
from that country, and he sent, both in that year and in 1253, 
embassies of Dominicans and of Franciscans to the Khans. 
After the death of Mangou-Khan, Kublai-Khan, or Tchi-Tsou, 
succeeded him. Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D. (Encyclopedia 
Britannica, art. ‘“‘ Lamaism ”’) tells us that he “became a convert 
to the Buddhism of the Thibetan Lamas. He granted to the 
abbot of the Sakya monastery in southern Thibet the title of 
tributary sovereign of the country, head of the Buddhist 
church, and overlord over the numerous barons and abbots, 
and in return was officially crowned by the abbot as ruler over 
the extensive domain of the Mongol empire.” Of this Monseig- 
neur Laouénan thus speaks: “ After the death of Mangou. Khan, 
Koublai, or Tchi-Tsou, succeeded, A.D. 1260. This prince added 
to his empire southern China, Tong-king, Cochin China, Pegu, 
and Thibet. It was he who raised to the royal dignity the 
Bodidharma, or living Buddha; and as the one who was living 
then was a Thibetan, Koublai assigned him a principality in 
Thibet, with the title of Dalai-Lama, or supreme Lama.” He 
then quotes Rohrbacher (Ast. Church, vol. xix. p. 123) to show 
that in the countries contiguous to Thibet at that time Chris- 
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tians were numerous, and that the ceremonies, altars, ornaments, 
and paintings of the Catholic Church were in use among them. 
It is no wonder, then, that just as the Mithraic worship of 
Rome copied the Christian rites, the Buddhists of Thibet and 
elsewhere made use of what they saw among their Christian 
neighbors. , 

We have given here but a meagre account of the valuable 
work of the Vicar-Apostolic of Pondichery. We cannot praise 
it too highly; nor will he be flattered by the praise, for he has 
gone to Him whose religion he valiantly and ably defended in 
this sceptical age. We recommend the careful study of the 
book to our young men, and hope that soon a translation will 
put it within the reach of those who do not understand French. 
May it serve to stimulate some able and thoroughly equipped 
missioners of India to form an association for the further and 
yet more complete study of the writings of the Hindus, that 
God’s truth may dispel the clouds which still remain, and shine 
forth with all the brilliancy of the noon-day sun! 





% IT is becoming quite the fashion to have biogra- 

' phies furnished by the relatives or descendants of 

those who are presented to the public. While we 

Wee ‘may smile at the vanity, we may not altogether 

AGN. deride the results of the system. It makes for 

truth. If we are overburdened with details which do not repay 

the trouble of reading, errors of fact into which public histori- 

ans may have unwittingly fallen by reason of their relying upon 

newspaper statement or popular rumor are sure to be corrected. 

An instance of this kind of rectification is furnished in the life 
of Bishop Polk,* just given to the public by Dr. Polk. 

In Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution it is stated that 
Colonel Thomas Polk was one of those who in the War of In- 
dependence took “protection” from Lord Cornwallis. The his- 
torian, on being challenged over this statement by Leonidas 
Polk, in 1854, acknowledged the error; the individual who did 
take “protection” was another Polk, Colonel Ezekiel, of that ilk 
—an old man then, and a non-combatant. Colonel Thomas 
Polk bore a distinguished part in the war, and made heavy 
personal sacrifices for it, as now appears; and it is only just to 
the memory of a brave man to have this cloud removed from 
the page of history. 

Leonidas Polk, the subject of this memoir, was a remarkable 
man. He played a very prominent part in the war of secession, 
and was killed at Kenesaw Mountain, while reconnoitring the 
Federal position. He combined within his person at the time 
the twofold office of a general in the Confederate Army and 
a bishop in the Episcopal Church. There was something of 
what is known as the irony of fate about this anomaly. Polk 
in early life had left the army to join the church; when the 
war came on he left the church, at least for the nonce, to join 
the army; or rather, as he said himself, to buckle the sword 


* Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General. By Wm. M. Polk, M.D., LL.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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over the cassock. As he appears to have been a conscientious 
man, he is not much to be wondered at for his return to his 
earlier and perhaps more fitting vocation. Like most of the 
Southern leaders, he had satisfied himself that secession was the 
course of patriotism in the South; but some of the reasoning 
by which he arrived at this conclusion seems paradoxical. 

An illustration of this conflict of logic is found in one of 
the reports embodied in the appendix to chapter vii. It is that 
of an address delivéred by Bishop Polk at an ecclesiastical con- 
vention in Louisiana. Here the question of the right of Louisi- 
ana as a State to secede from the Federal Union is discussed 
from a canonical point of view. The bishop cites the dictum 
of the Redeemer in the well-known case of the tribute-money. 
Obedience to “the powers that be,” as ordained of God, is 
what Bishop Polk commends—but only to the individual Louisi- 
anian. The state itself, he shows by his action, is perfectly 
justified in treating the outside “powers that be” as not or- 
dained of God; and so the southern part of the Episcopal 
Church, while maintaining spiritual communion with the north- 
ern moiety, was at liberty to cut adrift and change the formu- 
laries of the Book of Common Prayer in accordance with the 
altered constitutional conditions. Obedience to the divine law, 
he declared, necessitated such an alteration. 

These intellectual eccentricities would have for us now enly 
the negative interest of long-past and ineffectual transactions, 
were it not for the present-day fact that Catholics have it flung 
in their faces that their church seeks a connection with the 
state by means of which to control it. It is in vain they repel 
the accusations; when the lie is lopped off in one quarter, up 
it starts again in another, like the ubiquitous heads of the 
hydra. The documents adduced in this biography show clearly 
enough that there was something more than a sentimental con- 
nection in contemplation between the Episcopal Church and 
the recalcitrant South as a result of the civil war, should the 
rebellion be successful. 

In other respects the “aristocratic” character of the move- 
ment was well enough defined. The founding of a great univer- 
sity, with which the name of Bishop or General Polk is intimately 
identified, was a great forward step in this bold revolutionary 
project, as the correspondence in these volumes clearly enough 
demonstrates. From what perils the Union escaped by the 
defeat of this tremendous conspiracy it is no difficult problem 
to surmise. The gradation from aristocracy to dictatorship, 
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from dictatorship to monarchy and empire, is no novel experi- 
ence in the history of decadent states. Had the South succeed- 
ed, there can hardly be a doubt that some of the heroes of the 
rebellion would have been ready to act the Bonaparte—some 
one with the fascinating ways and ambitious mind of Aaron Burr. 

The study of the character of Leonidas Polk, as presented 
us by his consanguineous biographer, must be largely helpful to 
those of the present generation who desire to gain an_ intelli- 
gent grasp of the causes which led to the great civil war. With 
the extensive prevalence of such views as Bishop-General Polk 
held, and with the additional factors of the strong tenacity of 
purpose and despotic will which were inevitably begotten of 
the slave-holding habit of mind, it was impossible that a strug- 
gle at some period could be averted. The sentiment of free- 
dom as personified in the North, and the sentiment of inalien- 
able right in the slave, must as surely at some time come into 
violent collision as the lighted spark with the foul air in the 
mine. How far the Protestant Episcopal Church in America 
was responsible for the fomentation of the arrogance and stiff- 
neckedness of the Southern aristocrats, we may glean some idea 
from the story of Polk’s life and labors. It is, further, shown that 
it was not on any ground of superior intellect that the South 
based its claim to preponderance in the affairs of the American 
Union. Intellect was represented in the struggle by the North- 
ern States; the South took its stand on “property.” In the 
story of the attempt of Bishop Polk to found his university 
we have ample confession of the fact that what was dreaded 
in the South was the downward wave of intellect from the 
North. 

Much is heard, by suggestion and innuendo, in these days of 
the deep designs of Rome with regard to a union of church 
and state in this free country. Those who attach any weight 
to such Machiavellian rumors would do well-to read what is 
contained in this biography. The fall of Richmond nipped 
more than mere personal ambitions in the bud. What magnifi- 
cent dreams of aristocratic glory in church and state were 
shattered in that great collapse may never be known in full, 
but they may be remotely imagined. With the conviction that 
for the best interests of the country it was essential that they 
should once for all be dispelled and destroyed, it is consistent 
with truth and justice to admit that many of those who held 
them did so, as General-Bishop Polk did, in all sincerity, in all 
devotion, however mistaken, to conscience and duty, and with 
all a soldier’s bravery. 
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One word upon a side issue before we close. In tracing the 
derivation of the Polks, the biographer finds in the fact that 
his stock were originally Pollocks of the “Scotch-Irish” breed 
an apparent satisfaction. The poor pride that seeks to exalt 
itself in this now stale device is cousin-german to downright 
ignorance. Every ethnologist knows that the Celts or Gaels of 
Scotland and Ireland are the self-same race, speaking the same 
archaic tongue, and distinguished by identical traits of tem- 
perament and intellect. Whether the Pollocks belonged to this 
Celtic stock, or whether they owed their ancestry to the de- 
spised and mongrel Southrons of the Scottish lowlands, we 
cannot say. But from time immemorial there had been con- 
stant intercourse and intersettlement between the Ulster Celts 
and the Celts on the western shore and islands of Scotland, 
whose original consanguinity was often and often renewed by 
marriage. For centuries the Ulster kings recruited their armies 
as freely from Scotland as from their own principalities, and 
held their own, with Scottish help, against Plantagenet and 
Tudor. The most reliable ethnographers hold the opinion that 
it was from Ireland came the Celts who peopled Scotland; and 
the undoubted fact that in the days of the Roman occupation 
of Britain and for long afterward Ireland was as well known by 
the name of Scotia as Hibernia ought to be a strong argument 
in favor of, its being the parent-country. So much for the silly 
and ignorant distinction between Irish-Irish and Scotch-Irish. 

We have received the third and concluding volume of a new 
edition of Pepys’ Diary.* To the general run of readers this 
work is well known, most probably; but for the information of 
those who have not gone through it, it is weil to say that it 
possesses a distinctive value as the minute daily record of a 
keen, shrewd, and methodical gentleman who filled the respecta- 
ble post of secretary to the admiralty at a very interesting 
period in English history—namely, that of the Restoration. It 
was written in a shorthand of the writer’s own, and consequent- 
ly was intelligible to none but himself, because in it were noted 
down many facts relative to the court and government, and the 
profligate society of the day, which it would not be convenient 
to have brought home to his door had they been discovered 
to the public. But as these transactions of the Stuart times 
have long passed “into the tomb of all the Capulets,” few of 
them possess any value save to the painstaking historian. The 
record derives its chief value now because of its unconsciously 


* The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S. WVith Lord Braybrooke’s notes. Edited, 
with additions, by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. New York: George Bell & Sons. 
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amusing style, its quaint phraseology, its ingenuous self-revelation, 
and the light it throws upon the true character of the well-fed 
Briton, and the every-day life of the English metropolis, at the 
time when the writer was in the flesh. Pepys shows himself to 
have been a man who, very fond of his own pleasure, was de- 
sirous of enjoying it at as cheap a rate as possible; one who, 
while apprehensive of his wife’s conjugal fidelity, was not a little 
inclined to clandestine flirtations himself. The artless simplicity 
with which he sets down all these things is intensely amusing 
at times; but, on the other hand, the details committed to the 
confidence of the diary are not infrequently disgusting. In short, 
Mr. Samuel Pepys appears to have been an easy-going, self-in- 
dulgent, smug sort of person, not devoid of a certain good-nature ; 
one who went to the theatre because he liked it, and went to the 
church sometimes on Sundays because it was fashionable; kept 
a keen eye to business, and thanked God for the fat salary he 
had got—a pretty fair type of a considerable class of English- 
men during his own time and in our days as well. 

The “ Notes” appended to the volume by Lord Braybrooke 
are of value to scientific men occasionally, no less than to the 
historian, as they contain exact dates and references, as well as 
memorabilia concerning prominent personages of the time. 

The Bog of Stars* is the seemingly grotesque title of the 
second book selected for publication by the New Irish Library 
Society. It is so called from the first of a series of short tales of 
which the book is made up; and the connection between bogs 
and poetry is established by the author’s explanation. This 
particular bog, it seems, was a place full of little pools which at 
night-time reflected the starlight, so that really the place was 
not the /ucus a non lucendo the uninitiated might imagine. 

Mr. Standish O’Grady is the author of the book. The tales 
it contains relate to the period of the Elizabethan wars in Ire- 
land—the process which English historians call the “ Pacata 
Hiberniz”’—a vast orgie of murder, perfidy, and robbery by the 
English commanders and garrisons, amongst a people whose 
sole crime was their religion and their nationality. Mr. O’Grady 
selects three or four of those tragic episodes, and by his art of 
writing makes the tragedies affecting as well as horrifying. 

Mr. Standish O’Grady occupies a very peculiar position. He 
is an apologist of the Elizabethan horrors, whilst he calls for the 
tears of the readers of them. He weeps for Hecuba, whilst he 
claps the blood-stained Pyrrhus, the cause of her woes, on the 


* The Bog of Stars, and other Stories of Elizabethan Ireland. By Standish O'Grady. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy. 
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back. He is a Tory with an Irish name—a Queen’s O’Grady. 
He is a literary trafficker in Irish tragedy—a virtuoso in the 
high art of writing, whose attitude reminds one a good deal of 
the popular notion of the emotional crocodile. His history of 
the escape of Red Hugh O'Donnell, published some years ago, 
is strongly suggestive of this simile. 

The directors of the New Irish Library ought to be careful 
what pens they utilize. Art of the kind employed by such 
writers as Standish O’Grady is like the science of the vivi- 
sectionist, without the excuse that it is for the profit of hu- 
manity. It is simply cold-blooded word-weaving, done for 
literary kudos and perhaps revenue. 

A fresh volume of poems from Aubrey de Vere* bears evi- 
dence in its pages of the error of a dictum often reasseverated 
—that a poet’s powers usually decline when he has passed the 
meridian of his age. The flower .of poetry has no time-limit, 
so long as the mind is clear and the faculties active. Whilst 
in some the gift had faded after a great and dazzling but brief 
period, others may be pointed to, and these by no means 
few, upon whom the touch of Time had no perceptible effect, 
so far as their power of beautiful conception went, and certainly 
added polish to their art of expression. 

Most of our readers are familiar with Mr. De Vere’s style 
and trend of idea. Those pieces from his pen which from time 
to time appeared in the pages of this magazine have revealed 
the grave and lofty tone of mind in which he generally ap- 
proaches his themes. A quiet elegance pervades his rhythm, 
and his dramatic effects are produced by measured and gradu- 
ated strength rather than by epigrammatic contrast, or singu- 
larity of phrase or thought. This is the rule of his more regu- 
lar verse; his sonnets, a considerable number of which are pre- 
sented at the end of this volume, furnish the exception. We 
regret to perceive amongst these some in which the poet has 
allowed the poison of political rancor to embitter his song. 

The present volume deals chiefly with medieval themes. Mr. 
De Vere, having joined the ranks of the /audatores temports actt, 
prefers to sound the praises of a period when the qualities of 
loyalty, faith, and heroism were, in his view, more conspicuous 
than at present. This is simply a matter of opinion; other 
poets have viewed the ages of chivalry with more microscopic 
eyes, and found that chivalry often but a synonyme for brutal- 
ity—the steel hand encased in the velvet glove. There is more 


* Medieval Records and Sonnets. By Aubrey De Vere. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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true chivalry, in our opinion, in the endeavor to right the wrongs 
of a long-oppressed people than in fighting in the lists for the 
smiles of a lady. Take the tinselled scarf of romance off the 
armored knight of the days of chivalry, and you usually find 
the armored robber. 

If such considerations be not befitting the review of a liter- 
ary work, the blame for their intrusion lies upon the poet. He 
ought not to raise them by direct issue or by innuendo. The 
cause of human liberty is a nobler theme for his song than the 
worship of dead ideals. We would not give any one of the 
heroes of our War of Independence for all the knights of the 
Round Table, with King Arthur, Roland, and the Cid thrown 
in. There was as much heroism about the sacrifice of Nathan 
Hale as was ever shown upon the more public theatres of war 
where paladin or crusader wrought those feats which have been 
handed down in song and story. 

It is no derogation to the glory of the middle ages to say 
that what there is within our own knowledge shines with a 
lustre that we believe could not be surpassed in any other age 
or at any other time. And we may add, from all we have been 
able to learn, that there is less cruelty in our own age, and far 
more humanity—at least amongst civilized peoples. 

There is no necessity to quote from the new volume in 
order to exhibit Mr. De Vere’s method. A considerable portion 
of the work is occupied by his poem on “ The Cid,” with which 
the readers of this magazine are familiar, as it appeared not 
long ago in successive issues. 

It is recorded of Cato that he did not begin to study Greek 
until he was eighty years of age. Mr. Le Fanu thinks seventy- 
eight not too late a period to begin a career in the field of 
literature, and although he has not utterly failed, we cannot 
conscientiously say that the world has lost much by his advent 
being late instead of being early. He gives us a good many 
personal recollections of events and personages in Ireland dur- 
ing his long life,* together with some stock jokes of prehistoric 
origin and doubtful veracity. The stories which he vouches for 
as matters of his own experience are, in many cases, pointless 
and unmeaning. Mr. Le Fanu is a surviving brother of an 
eminent literary Irishman, Mr. Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu, known 
as the author of some good novels and a spirited poem called 
“Shamus O'Brien”; and perhaps the most interesting things in 
his book are the particulars he gives of his more enfinent 


* Seventy Years of Irish Life. By W.R. Le Fanu. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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brother. The author of “Shamus O’Brien” developed his poeti- 
cal talent at a very early age. Some examples of his work, 
written when he was but fifteen years old, are characterized by 
a skill in phrase and a brilliancy of idea usually associated with 
persons of much maturer minds. 

The Le Fanus were of Huguenot descent. The father of 
the author was a clergyman of the Anglican Church in Ireland, 
and from much that oozes out through the book we are made 
to wonder how, brought up amidst the atmosphere of such a 
home, young Le Fanu, the literary man, could have imbibed 
the patriotic sentiment which enabled him to write the stirring 
things he did. He appears to have been an ardent Irishman, 
in his way; it cannot be said of the author of this book that 
he has much feeling towards the Irish peasantry but that of 
contempt. He dwells upon some incidents of the memorable 
struggle known as the Tithe War in a very bitter spirit, as if 
the peasantry were in the wrong in the stand they took against 
the payment of tithes to an alien church, and makes little refer- 
ence to the provocations to violence given by several of the 
Anglican parsons in going about armed, and personally seizing 
thestenants’ property. This is a side of the picture which is’ 
kept out of sight very carefully. 

One of the stories told by Mr. Le Fanu ought not to be 
allowed to pass without challenge. He denounces O'Connell as 
“unscrupulous,” and he gives an instance of this quality. It is 
supposed to have occurred in the early portion of O’Connell’s 
Parliamentary career. The Liberator was defending a former 
Irish rebel, and one whose integrity has often been doubted— 
Mr. Archibald Hamilton Rowan—from some attacks made upon 
him by the ultra “loyalists.” Mr. Le Fanu states that O’Con- 
nell deliberately misinformed Parliament that so far had Mr. 
Hamilton’s conduct been condoned on his return to Ireland 
that the government had given him the commission of the peace. 
Marvelling at his audacity, a friend of O’Connell’s asked him 
outside how he could venture to tell the House of Commons 
what he knew to be untrue. O'Connell laughed, and replied 
that if it served his purpose it did not matter, as it would take 
three days to find out that it was false. This story bears its 
condemnation on, the face of it, as it is an offence involving ex- 
pulsion and disgrace to wilfully deceive the House of Commons. 
It is probably twisted from a saying of O’Connell’s, in his attack 
upon the mendacious 7Zimes, about the impossibility of over- 
taking a lie when it had got twenty-four hours’ start. The 
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Liberator’s watchful enemies were to be counted by the million, 
and if he had been guilty of any such conduct as Mr. Le Fanu 
imputes to him he would have been instantly brought to book 
for it. 

On the whole Mr. Le Fanu spent, we may take it from 
his own account, a tolerably pleasant seventy-eight years amongst 
the Irish people, and he might have spared them this literary 
Parthian dart before bidding them a final adieu. 

A little volume of poems by John Myers O'Hara* reveals 
some, at least, of the indispensable equipments of a would-be 
poet. He possesses, along with a keen desire to express himself 
in numbers, a copious fluency in words, a rhythmical ear, and 
a rather graceful fancy. When he has learned to restrain the 
sometimes dangerous wealth of words which some mistake for 
a higher gift, he ought to be able to produce work deserving 
of permanency. As it is, there are some pretty things amongst 
his collection, along with some that border on the grotesque, as 
far at least as word-coinage goes. 





-~ 
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THE DIVINE ARMORY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE.t 





The clergy and laity of America owe a debt of gratitudé to 
the Catholic Book Exchange for having so promptly issued a 
reprint of Father Vaughan’s valuable work, and placed it with- 
in their reach, at a low price, yet in a very attractive form. 
The book itself, originally published in England—not two hun- 
dred years ago, as its old-fashioned name might suggest, but 
quite recently—is already widely diffused, and seems destined 
to become, among the more cultivated in English-speaking 
countries, a popular manual of religious instruction and devotion. 

Books of instruction and devotion we possess already in 
abundance in the Catholic Church; yet, owing to the varying 
needs of each generation, there is a constant demand for new 
presentations of what in its substance cannot change. Just now 
there is a disposition to go back to the earlier form of things 
and get doctrine and piety at their fountain head. Both, in- 
deed, are reached in a more complete and a more accessible 
form through the ordinary channels of Catholic belief; but 
after securing them in that shape, it is both comforting and 
strengthening to the Christian soul to meet them as they issue 
forth from the inspired Word itself. 

* Twilight Songs. By John Myers O’Hara. 

+ The Divine Armory of Holy Scripture. By Rev. Kenelm Vaughan. With Introduction 


by his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. New York: Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 6oth 
Street. 
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Here lies the special interest of the work before us. It 
covers the whole field of Catholic theology, gathering around 
each doctrine the passages ‘of Scripture upon which it original- 
ly rests, or those which serve best to expand and illustrate it. 
God and his attributes; the Trinity and its mysterious depths ; 
the Incarnation and its blessed purposes; Christ, his person 
and his work; the Church, the Sacraments, man and the pur- 
pose of his being; the whole scheme of moral duty and of the 
Christian virtues—all is set forth in the very words of Sacred 
Writ. 

To the thoughtful reader unacquainted with technical theolo- 
gy, though instructed in Catholic doctrine, the book will prove 
of peculiar interest, as showing the perfect harmony of the 
teachings of the Bible itself with those he had received from 
the church. The busy pastor of souls will find it especially 
helpful. In one shape or another the assiduous study of the 
Bible is a primary duty of his position; the inspired Word 
being at all times equally “ profitable to teach, to reprove, to 
correct, to instruct in justice” (II. Tim. iii. 16). In his recent 
encyclical, Leo XIII. has called attention to the need in our 
day of a deeper and more scientific knowledge of holy Writ. 
But he does not forget that there is also a familiar knowledge 
of it, born of the constant perusal and meditation of the sacred 
text, such as St. Jerome recommended to his disciple: “ Divi- 
nas Scripturas sepius lege, imo nunquam de manibus tuis lectio 
sacra deponatur”; and that the latter, while more necessary to 
the greater number, is at the same time more accessible to all. 
Yet how many, after repeated attempts to keep up the prac- 
tice of reading the Bible daily and of gathering in and putting 
together its teachings on each subject, according as they pre- 
sented themselves, have relinquished the task, either through 
lack of time, or because of the difficulty of making the proper 
selections, or of placing them in the proper order! 

To such the present volume will be most welcome, for they 
will find in it almost all that is practically useful in the Old 
and New Testaments, with the additional advantage of its be- 
ing connected with every subject upon which they may have to 
instruct or to exhort their people. Once accustomed to its use 
they will feel little need to look elsewhere for inspiration ; and 
if they be gifted with fluency of speech and facility of ordering 
their thoughts, an hour or two of meditation on the texts 
gathered round any of the subjects will enable them to set it 
forth with a fulness of doctrine and a strength of conviction 
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which nothing can impart to the mind like its immediate con- 
tact with the Word of God. 

The work of Father Vaughan will serve, and is doubtless 
meant by the pious author to serve, another important purpose. 
Priests are often inquiring after new books of meditation, 
those they are familiar with having lost their power to im- 
press them. Now, in The Divine Armory they will find an 
almost inexhaustible supply of subjects, dogmatic, moral, ascetic, 
and mystical—in short, the whole teaching of the Bible on the 
spiritual life. 

Not only that, but they will ‘find well-nigh all the favorite 
devotions of pious souls most ingeniously and happily illus- 
trated by apposite texts of Scripture: the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin, the mysteries of the Rosary, the Stations of the Cross, 
St. Joseph, St. John, the holy angels, etc. As might be expect- 
ed in a book coming from the founder of “ The Work of Expia- 
tion,” an exceptional development is given to such subjects as 
Sin, Atonement, the Blessed Sacrament, and the holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. 

In such an elaborate work, touching on hundreds of sub- 
jects, the reader would easily get lost, unless special care had 
been taken to maintain a distinct order and distribution of 
parts. This has been done by clear and multiplied headings, 
corresponding to which an abundant analytical table at the 
beginning and an alphabetical index at the end of the book 
remove all confusion, and make its nine hundred pages as con- 
venient to handle as an ordinary manual of devotion. 

A truly beautiful manual of devotion itself, it will prove 
serviceable, as we have suggested from the beginning, to the 
pious faithful no less than to the clergy. Through its pages 
they may converse, as it were, with God himself at any hour 
of day, every sentence of the inspired word being like a direct 
message to them from above. Each divine truth, each duty, 
each virtue thus taught them will impress itself more deeply on 
their minds and on their lives, and if the unusual character 
of the book makes it at first a little strange as a means of 
spiritual instruction and piety, we venture to predict that it 
will soon become familiar and delightful, and never afterwards 
lose anything. of its usefulness or of its charm. 


J. HOGAN. 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
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By the death of Professor John Tyndall Eng- 
land lost a man of very considerable scientific 
sae repute and ability. Tyndall was not merely a 
man proficient in science, but also a prominent contributor to 
it; his investigations and results, particularly on acoustics and 
on glacial phenomena, are of permanent value. Yet he was 
probably chiefly known as a popular lecturer and writer ; his style 
was very clear and interesting, and in this department he was 
remarkably successful. It is this which principally caused his 
renown in England and this country, and it is this which 
naturally must form the standard of popular appreciation. 

We happened to see a paragraph in one of the daily papers 
amusingly illustrative of this. The writer seemed to take for 
granted that Tyndall was the foremost scientific man in Eng- 
land, and that now he was dead, Huxley would take the lead. 
He was right in one respect: that of putting Huxley lower in 
the scientific scale than Tyndall; but though both, of course, 
have a reputation not altogether unearned, and have done 
something toward the advancement of science, we imagine few 
who get their information first hand would think of comparing 
either of them to such men as Lord Kelvin (Sir William Thom- 
son) or other eminent workers whose labors are not, as it were, 
performed in public. The mistake was somewhat similar to the 
ludicrous one, perhaps almost universal in this country among 
unscientific men, of considering Flammarion as the great French 
astronomer. Such he might have been if he had kept on as he 
begun; but he is now nothing more than a writer of fanciful 
speculations for the newspapers. It must be acknowledged that, 
except from a popular point of view, it would be unjust to 
compare either Tyndall or Huxley to him. 


”~ 
o> 





The article on the school system in Canada in this month’s 
issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD possesses a special value from the 
fact that the writer, the Hon. T. W. Anglin, has had exceptional 
opportunities for acquiring a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
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ject. Mr. Anglin is a statesman and journalist of high standing. 
He was the founder of the Freeman of New Brunswick, so far 
back as 1849, and for many years conducted that organ on the 
basis of Catholic rights and the independence of the provincial 
legislature. He was elected five times as the representative of 
those views in Parliament, and was also honored with the post 
of speaker in the legislature more than once. His opposition 
to the policy of Confederation, however, brought him much en- 
mity, but undeterred by this circumstance he continued with 
unflagging energy to fight the battle of Catholicism all through 
his public life. It will be seen that strict impartiality distin- 
guishes his presentation of the case with regard to the schools, 
and that the Catholics never demanded anything that they were - 
not fully prepared to concede to the adherents of other beliefs. 


»~ 
as 


Mr. Gladstone celebrated his eighty-fourth birthday on the 
26th of December last. He was in splendid health and spirits 
all the day. An avalanche of congratulations, personal, postal, 
and telegraphic, poured in upon him, from Queen Victoria down 
to the most obscure local political leader. 


in 
. 


The internal affairs of Italy are fast drifting into a state 
which may involve a European complication. Instead of a con- 
dition of peace and prosperity, the “ unification” of Italy has re- 
sulted in a financial zmpasse. As a last resort, Signor Crispi was 
called in again to try to save the monarchy. His advent does 
not seem to have effected much. All Sicily seems to be in a state 
little short of anarchy. Anti-tax riots on an alarming scale have 
broken out in many places, and many towns have been almost 
entirely burned down by the rioters. 
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The Colorado Catholic of Denver, Col., has had printed one- 
half million copies of the Encyclical of his Holiness Leo XIII. 
on the Study of Sacred Scripture, which it will send gratis to 
all who will forward postage for the same at the rate of five 
two-cent stamps for every twenty-five copies. 
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FOR BISHOP PAUL OF TARSUS. 


Previously acknowledged, . ; : . $1,288.60 
A Friend, . . 10.00 
Susquehanna Council, Cc. B. L., 384, : ‘ 7.80 
Anonymous, ; : 10.00 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 

ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 

415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

PART from the adornments of style the chief merit to be found in the writ- 

ings of Brother Azarias consists in this, that he has taken his stand on the 
common ground where philosophy and literature and religious doctrine meet ; and 
from this elevated position he sought to interpret authors and systems. In his 
philosophical analysis of Zhe Imitation and The Divine Comedy he is at his best. 
That he knew the secret forces controlling modern literary criticism is plain’ 
manifested in an article published in the Semznary, which has not yet appearea 
in any of his books. In the following passage boldly yet gently, as was his cus- 
tom, he explains how critics, like other mortals, may make blunders: 

“It is in commenting upon contemporary books and authors that the critic 
is in greatest danger of being misled. Public demand is no criterion of merit. 
Books of a high literary character, books appealing chiefly to leaders of thought, 
must needs be limited in their circulation. Any printed matter that touches the 
popular fancy or caters to depraved tastes is sure to have a wide circle of readers. 
Now, the critic, as well as the ordinary reader, may be carried away by that ele- 
ment giving the book its temporary popularity, and may, in consequence, praise it 
far beyond its deserts. Living in the same intellectual atmosphere with the au- 
thor, thinking more or less under the same dominant set of opinions, it is not an 
easy task for the critic to dissociate himself from time and season, and distinguish 
between the perishable and imperishable ingredients that enter into the composi- 
tion of the book under review. We have heard Mr. Birrell tell us that it would be 
unkind to refer to some later judgments of Matthew Arnold’s. We have the same 
authority assuring us that ‘ Sainte-Beuve was certainly happier snuffing the ‘ par- 
fums du passée ’ than when ranging among the celebrities of his own day.’ If this 
be true of the French luminary and his revolving planet, how much more applicable 
is it not to the critical stars of lesser magnitude ?_ How misleading may not the puf- 
fings of a mutual admiration society of authors become? Or, mayhap, it is a co- 
terie of critics who have combined to write down a certain author, damning his 
noblest efforts with faint praise. Temporary injury may be done the author, but 
the spite and the malice aforethought that dictated such criticism ultimately be- 
come unmasked ; the genuine literary work survives the little jealousies, and shines 
all the brighter for having passed through the crucible. The severe attacks made 
upon Keats have not dimmed the lustre of his genius. Jeffreys prophesied that 
Wordsworth’s Zxcurston would never do. Somehow Zhe Excursion is doing 
nicely, and the genius of Wordsworth is looming up with the progress of time in 
more magnificent proportions, Jeffreys’ prediction to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. There was no gall in Jeffreys’ pen, as there was in that of Gifford or Lock- 
hart. It was intellectual purblindness that prevented him from seeing the real 
greatness of Wordsworth. Sometimes a coterie indulges in the practice known 
as log-rolling; that is, it endeavors to create a favorable opinion for the writings 
of afriend. The recent quarrel between Mr. Churton Collins and Mr. Edmund 
Gosse revealed a great deal of log-rolling in England. You can seldom be sure 
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of critical judgments of a book in the British monthlies and quarterlies. Their 
unanimity may be the result of concerted action on the part of a few friends who 
are manufacturing opinion in favor of the author. Tennyson at first sprung into 
notoriety by means of the log-rolling process; but in this case the friends who 
wrote him up showed their discernment of true poetic worth. His genius was 
too great and too well balanced to be spoiled by praise. He continued to delve 
and study and practise, always profiting by the censures of a Coleridge, and even 
of a crusty, fusty Christopher North, until he rose to his more recent giant-like 


dimensions.” 
~*~ ~ * 


While admitting that any book from a Catholic pen containing wholesome 
thoughts may be beneficial on account of its subject-matter, however mediocre in 
style, Brother Azarias was firmly opposed to the policy of giving lavish praise to 
every writer even of spiritual books regardless of personal qualifications. He 
recognized that the English language contains some very defective explanations 
of Catholic doctrine, prepared by good men who had no ability to write with 
clearness or elegance. His practical rule on this point was thus expressed : 

“As Catholic literature increases in variety and extent our critics can be- 
come more discriminating. It is not necessary to establish two weights and two 
measures of criticism for our Catholic authors. Recommendation is one thing, 
laudation is quite another thing. Catholic reviewers must plead guilty to the 
impeachment of having been in the past too laudatory of inferior literary work. 

“ The varying fortunes of some Catholic books would make an interesting 
chapter in the history of English literature. Catholics have been not infrequently 
apathetic towards Catholic books of merit, even while their non-Catholic neigh- 
bors showed full appreciation of them. It was not a Catholic publisher who 
first issued‘an American edition of Cardinal Wiseman’s great work on the Con- 
nection between Science and Religion ; that book was first printed in this country 
by the faculty of Andover College for the benefit of the students. The most 
searching study of Ham/et ever made on this continent was made by the Catholic 
poet, George H. Miles. The criticism first appeared in two consecutive numbers 
of the Southern Review when it was under the editorship of the late Albert Tay- 
lor Bledsoe. There is a noble piece of Shaksperian criticism buried out of sight 
simply because it is not better known. The other works of the same author are 
no less neglected. Noris he alone. It took a Ruskin to discover the merits of 
The Angel of the House, by Coventry Patmore ; how many Catholic readers ap- 
preciate the poem? Catholics—reading Catholics with no slight pretensions to 
culture—have been known to question whether Aubrey de Vere was really a poet 
or only a pretentious verse-maker. The reply made to such was: ask Long- 
fellow, ask the critics of the London Atheneum the measure of Aubrey de Vere’s 
greatness asa poet. The sanction of Zhe Dudlin Review had no weight with 
these people, but a non-Catholic approval quieted their doubts. So the story 
runs. Weare the last to appreciate ourown. Take up the old catalogues of 
books published by Richardson of Derby, Dolman of London, and Dunigan of 
New York, and note the number of Catholic books well worth preserving which 
died out of sight with the breakup of these houses. Remembering the past, it 
must be admitted that in the cultivation of a taste for Catholic literature, and in 
the patronage of Catholic books, there is room for improvement. 

“ Our range and scope of Catholic literature are now sufficiently large for our 
critics to recommend nothing but the best. Our magazines and reviews should 
be up to the top notch of excellence. If, after a fair trial, any among them can- 
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not reach that position—if there is no definite reason for their existence—then, 
why should mercy be shown them? They only block the way for something 
better. The namby-pamby and the goody-goody have no place in modern 
thought. Our journals are not under obligation to make their pages receptacles 
of school-boy essays and school-girl romancings. The waste-paper basket is the 
proper place for such articles. Young writers, be they young in years or be they 
young in the use of the pen, should put in a long and severe apprenticeship before 
appearing in print. What Pierre Loti has recently said of the higher forms of 
literary art applies here with equal force. ‘I do not claim,’ he says, ‘that in con- 
structing any work in any manner whatever, a writer can always achieve a real 
success, even if he is possessed of the keenest sensibility. It is evident that 
there must be in addition a thorough preparation; he must, by the instruction he 
has had, by the education he has received, perhaps by a thousand fruitless pre- 
liminary efforts, have unconsciously accumulated in himself a power of artistic 
expression equivalent to the power of emotion that is the mainspring of all.’ 
Even if the expressions were fluent while the ideas remained commonplace or 
worthless, there should still be no room for their efforts. Why burden the read- 
ing public with so many words in which to clothe so insignificant a thought ? 
And in this regard there is room for reform even among the higher literary 
circles, It is pitiful to note the weak dilutions of thinking and good sense that 
men with a‘ drawing’ name pour into the pages of our best periodicals. Place 
beneath their essays an obscure name and the editors would not consider them 
worth the return postage. Could such men realize the fact that they have written 
themselves out, or that they have gone beyond their last—e sutor ultra crepidam 
—and were they to keep silent for one, two, ten years, they might save themselves 


from the premature literary extinction towards which they are fast approaching.” 
* * * 


Our Catholic writers and the reading public can learn most important lessons 
from Brother Azarias as a teacher of literature. The best monument to perpetu- 
ate his memory would be a complete, uniform edition of his works. We hope 
that every Catholic Reading Circle will arrange within the present year to hold 
an Azarias meeting ; June 29, 1847, washis birthday. Arrangements are already 
made to have his biography written by one who knew him intimately. The 
members of the Columbian Reading Union can render a service of love by copy- 
ing from his books favorite passages. We shall be pleased to get communica- 
tions on this subject with the passages most suitable for quotation. Notices of 
Brother Azarias may be found in Lzppincott’s Dictionary of Biography (new 
edition); Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography ; and the Stedman-Hut- 
chinson Library of American Literature. Excellent biographical sketches have 
been written by Rev. John Talbot Smith in the Catholic Family Annual for 
1894, price twenty-five cents (Catholic School Book Company, 28 Barclay Street, 
New York City); and by Mr. George E. Hardy in the Educational Review for 
December, 1893, price twenty-five cents (Henry Holt & Co., 29 West Twenty- 
third Street, New York City). Teachers will enjoy Mr. Hardy’s article, which 
contains many personal reminiscences of Brother Azarias, indicating the honor 
shown to him on public occasions by the leading minds of the educational 


world. 
oo * ‘* 


The American Railway Literary Union has issued an urgent appeal to all 
Christian workers, patriots and friends of the home, requesting their co-operation 
in preventing the sale and circulation of vicious and vulgar literature on trains and 
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boats, at news-stands and through the mails. The aim is to arouse public senti- 
ment regarding pernicious publications for the protection of all, but especially for 
the thousands of young readers. Prominent men of all denominations have given 
letters encouraging the work, which was highly commended by the Columbian 
Catholic Congress recently held at Chicago. In Great Britain the railway book- 


stalls, under the management of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, have done a profit- | 


able business on the high-grade principle. Mr. J. White, the genera] manager, 
thus writes: 

“When in the earliest days of railway book-stalls an impulse was first given 
to the publication of cheap books, it was the most eminent house in the trade who 
produced the article the travelling public required, and the high tone and style of 
these works has been, practically, the model followed in all similar productions to 
the present day. The more recent rapid developments in newspapers and periodi- 
cals which have originated mainly from the requirements of railway travellers 
have similarly aimed at being of an instructive, or if amusing, of a pure and 
wholesome character, and the determination of both publishers and contractors 
at the outset of this enterprise to adhere to these principles has always been 
thoroughly sustained by the railway companies and appreciated by the public. 

“Of scarcely less importance in the conduct of railway book-stall business 
here has been the employment in it of the most competent young men in the 
book-selling trade who could be attracted to the service—men in full sympathy 
with the aims and principles of their employers, and who find it their interest to 
make their duties their life-work. By this means an intelligent and valuable ac- 
quaintance is formed with regular travellers and with the special wants of each 
district, as well as with the changing needs of the business as a whole. 

“It may be said in brief that these two factors—the literature and the selling 
staff—constitute the very warp and woof of a creditable and profitable railway 
book-selling trade, and a large experience has shown that no profit is of any en- 
during value that has not credit with it.” 

Circulars giving plans and methods of co-operating in the excellent work 
proposed by the Railway Literary Union may be obtained on application to the 
superintendent, Mr. Yates Hickey, 1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


M. C. M. 
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OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., Chicago: 
The Redemption of the Brahman, By Richard Garbe. 
The Diseases of Personality. By M. Ribot. 
CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York: 
Can Such Things Be? By Ambrose Bierce. 
SKEEN, BAKER & Co., Chicago : 
Father Funipero Serra. An Historical Drama. By Chester Gore Miller. 
B. HERDER, St. Louis: 
Venerable Mother M. Caroline Friess. By P. M. Abbelen. 


PAMPHLETS. 


JOHN MurpuHy & Co., Baltimore : 

The Church and the Age: a Sermon. By Archbishop Ireland. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS have published a very remarkable list of new and at- 
tractive books. 
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